


























The Manual Arts Drawing Books 


Formerly published by Messrs. D. C. Heath &% Company 
Drawing Books that emphasize the Manual and Industrial Arts. Notable 
for their simplicity, their beauty, and their treatment of design. 
Books I, II and III, price per dozen ° , : : $ 


1. 
Books IV, V, VI, VII and VIII, price per dozen . , , 2. 
Shop Work, price per dozen ; 3. 


The Parallel a Diceien Books 


Formerly published by Messrs. D. C. Heath &§ Company 


Adapted to the needs of Rural and Ungraded Schools ; four books, one 
for each two grades. Price per dozen, $1.80. 





The Progressive Drawing Books 


The <‘¢Progressive’’ or ««Step by Step’’ method of presentation makes 
this series of books especially adapted to the needs of the classroom teacher 
who is wholly or largely responsible for the success of the work. 


Books I, II and III, price per dozen . , : : : $1.80 
Books IV, V, VI, VII and VIII, price per dozen . ° . 2.40 


Text Books of Art Education 


The only graded series of Text Books on Art yet published in this country. 


Books I and II, price per copy , ; ; ; 25. 
Book III, price per copy . . . . : .30c. 
Books IV, V and VI, price per copy ° , 45c. 
Book VII, price per copy , ; : ; 55c. 


Art Education —e Books 


Adopted for exclusive use in the States of Oregon, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Virginia. Eight books in the series. 


Books I. II and III, price per dozen . ; ; ; $1.80 
Books IV, V, VI, VII and VIII, price per dozen. ° . 2.40 


“PRANG WATER COLORS,” for 40 Years the Standard! 





YOUR correspondence is invited 
THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta 








For the rest of our advertisement see pages iv and xviti 





























WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


Methods of Supervision. 


FRED HAMILTON DANIELS 
Director of Art, Newton, Mass, 


Drawing, Landscape and Still Life. 


JUDSON T. WEBB 


ing, Incising, Glazing and Firing Pottery 


W. F. GILMORE 
Supervisor of Drawing, Canton, Ohio 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing 


GEORGIA EVEREST 


General Assistant 


weeks is $15.00 or $5.00 per week. 





New York Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Fred H. Daniels 


Instructor in Applied Art, Pratt Institute 


Applied Arts 


“THE MOST IMPORTANT SUMMER 
SCHOOLS OF THE KIND.” 


Western Applied Arts Summer School 


Director of Art Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind 
Instruction in Supervision and Methods, Pictorial Composi- 
tion, Light and Dark, Color, Decorative Design and Stenciling 


Director of New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Instruction in Design, Lettering, Composition, and Practical 
’ g, P ’ 


Instructor of Advanced Classes, Technical Handling, Pencil 


Instructor in Pottery, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Il 


Instruction in Hand Building, Throwing, Casting, Press- 


This school will open July roth, closing July 
zgth. The tuition for the entire course of three 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER 


Dallas 
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) Summer Schools 


“STRONGEST FACULTIES, MOST PRAC- 
TICAL COURSES, MOST INSPIRING” 


New York Applied Arts Summer 
School 


WILHELMINA SEEGMILLER 
Director of Art Instruction, Indianapoli 
Methods of Supervision. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY Henry Turner B 


Editor of ** The School Arts Book *’ 
Instruction in Design, Composition, and Lettering 
WILLIAM D. CAMPBELL 
Director of Art Instruction, Columbus, Ohi 
General Director of the School. Instruction in Pencil 
Drawing, Landscape and Still Life, Design, Composition 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY 
Director of Art, Pratt Institut 
Special Lectures on Art Subjects. 
FLORENCE I. GOODENOUGH 
Department of Art Instruction, Public Schools, New York 
General Assistant. 
The New York School will begin July 17th, end- 
ing August 5th. The tuition will be $15.00 for 


the three weeks course or $5.00 per week. Villiam D. Campbell 


Ind 
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Eastern Applied Arts Summer School 


This school will be held at Boothbay Harbor, Me., 
in conjunction with the Commonwealth Art Colony. 
Miss Lillian E. Bicknell, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Toledo, Ohio, will be in charge of the school. 

The course will be for five weeks —all morning sessions —— 
leaving the afternoons free for recreation or any work that may 
be elected in connection with the Colony. 

The tuition for the five weeks is $20.00 or $5.00 per 
week, Send for special announcements. 


Seeceuseus 


ATKINSON, MENTZER & GROVER 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Daiias 
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Water Colors 


For 40 Years the Standard! 





T was 5 


years ago that Louis Prang began his notable work in color print- 


was two generations ago that he introduced the use of water 


5 
ing. It 

colors in our public schools, @@ ‘*Prang Water Colors’’ have always 
been — and are still—the ‘**Standard’’ by which other water colors are meas- 
ured. The sale of ‘*Prang Water Colors’’ was greater last year than ever 
before. If you wish to avoid disappointments and be sure of colors that are 
finely ground, pure in color and of good lifting and blending quality, we invite 
you to specify ‘* Prang Water Colors’’ in your requisition for next year’s use. 


May we send you our Illustrated Circular and Price List ¢ 


“ce 


rang 





Colored Art Crayons 


HESE crayons are hydraulic pressed — not wax crayons. They pro- 

duce really artistic effects free from gloss. Set No. 2 contains 8 

Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, Brown and Black. 
Price per box, 10 cents. 





large crayons 


‘<< ” 


Ta Ng 





Drawing Papers 


HE same paper mill has been making ‘‘ Prang Drawing Papers’’ for 
12 years. That’s why these papers are so uniform in quality, tone 
and drawing surface, and do not disappoint the Supervisor or teacher. 
We carry a complete line of Drawing Papers in many different shades -and 
sizes, and shall be glad to send you samples on request. 
May we have the privilege? 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


ca 




















For the rest of our advertisement see pages i and xviii 
































Strathmore 


Drawing Papers 
and Boards 


stand rubbing and working over without 
loss of texture. 


Their flawless, uniform surfaces win the 
preference of all who use them. 


For pen, pencil, brush and charcoal. 





If your dealer doesn’t sell Strathmore, write 
us and we will see that you are supplied. 





The ¢¢Strathmore Quality”? Mills 


Mittineague Paper Company 





Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 
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EAGLE SPECIAL LEADS 


Nos. 245-284-314-315-251 
are astonishing and pleasing in 
their artistic effects 


Have you tried our new 
No. 174-2 MIKADO? 
SAMPLES GRATIS 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Send for Catalog Mention School Arts Book 








Leather for the Crafts 


WEILDA CALF (Ooze), MOLE SHEEP (Ooze), and 
VELVET GRAIN (Ooze Cow) 


Suitable for Table Covers, Bags, Belts, Mats and all kinds of fancy- 
work involving 


Embroidery Painting Prprography 
Tooling Cut Work 
Send 15c for Art Booklets showing samples of 


these beautiful leathers. Write today 


A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


Art Leather Department 
95 SOUTH STREET :: :: :: :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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Superintendents and Boards of Education 


Who are interested in absolutely sanitary equipment for their schools, embody- 
ing the latest ideas of construction and design, are invited to write for booklet 
“MI,” on our new 


American Steel 


Sanitary Desks 


Guaranteed for a Lifetime. More Permanent than your Building. 
Blackboards and School Supplies 


-1 Ask for our new catalog “ M5,” a complete directory 
of everything for the schoolroom : 


Maps, Globes, Charts, Tablets, Crayon Erasers, Etc. 


American Seating Company 














} 218 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
ee NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURG 














HOTEL LATHAM 


Sth AVENUE and 28th STREET, NEW YORK 


FOR PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT GUESTS 


One block from Madison Square Garden 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
SAMPLE ROOMS FOR COMMERCIAL MEN 


Table d’Hote Luncheon, 50c. Club Breakfast, also A La Carte 


Rooms with use of bath, $1.50 per day. Rooms 
with bath, $2, $2.50, $3, $4, per day. 


A. L. PRATT, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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“ON TO DRESDEN’ 


Says Fames Frederick Hopkins, Chairman 
of the American Committee for the Fourth 
International Congress of Art Teachers. 


























ID YOU attend the London Congress? If you did you will 
go to Dresden inigiz. IF YOU DID NOT goto London 
you have regretted it and to the Dresden Congress YOU WILL GO. 


@ OUR SUCCESS with the two hundred American members of the London 
Congress has brought us reappointment by the American Committee as man- 
agers of Travel to the Dresden Congress. 


@ OUR PLANS are to take three hundred American members to Dresden next 
summer. Parties will be leaving from the middle of May to the middle of July, 
going indirectly by various routes including Spain, Sicily, Crete, Rhodes, Asia 
Minor, Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Switzerland, Austria and France, or 
directly by way of the Netherlands. 


@ THAT CRUISE among the Greek Islands on our private yacht, the 


«‘Athena,’’ ever hear of that? She carries limited parties only. 


@ BETTER WRITE AT ONCE for illustrated leaflets and personal inform- 


ation about getting the most for your time and money in the summer of .1912. 





The Bureau of University Travel 
TRINITY PLACE :  : =: BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS 
BOOK 1911-1912 










The Growth and Enrichment of The School Arts Book during the 
past year has received the heartiest commendation of 
Supervisors and Teachers of Drawing and 
Handicraft at home and abroad 














ae 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

with Mr. Henry Turner Bailey as President, will begin the com- 

ing school year by the inauguration of many new and progressive 

features. @ The future of this unique publication presents an in- 

spiring opportunity. We shall devote all our time, thought and 

resources to rendering a wider and greater service to those giving 
instruction in the Arts and Crafts 


Kean 





te SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
200 SUMMER STREET *.* BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 










































OUR FRIENDS ARE YOURS 


the publishers have been congratulated upon the inti- 
mate personal quality of The School Arts Book. 


especially in education, and more particularly in Art 
education. We place a premium upon it. We take 
pleasure in introducing herewith, some of the strong- 
est, most wholesome, most stimulating people in the 
United States, actively engaged in Art Educational 
work, who will contribute to The School Arts Book 
the coming year. It is an inspiration to come into 
touch with such people, they know their craft. They 
know how to help you. Let them! 


Lessons for Little Folks, Illustrative Drawing, Out- 
door Sketching, Painting in Oil and Water Color, 
Stenciling, Weaving, Needlework, Metal Work, Wood 
Work, Vocational Training, Mechanical Drawing, and 
various other applied Arts and Crafts subjects. 

















~ & 





Bess B. Cleveland 











Amy Rachel Whittier 





F. O. Sylvester 































Theodore Dillaway Mary A. Pearson Oscar L. McMurry 


OUR RESOURCES ARE YOURS 


and hundreds of others from all the Educational centers 
of the country are constantly sending us letters full of 
helpful reports and fine suggestions. The great body 
of children that are members of the School Arts Guild 
supply us with thousands of drawings and practical 
ideas. We receive copies of all of the newest and best 
books published on our subjects. 


both educational and popular, are to be found on our 
exchange table. From these unequalled resources we 
glean the best for your daily use. Nolabor isspared to 
make the magazine an embodiment of its own ideals. 


The School Arts Book has become the greatest of 
all Source Books for teaching the Arts and Crafts. 
Its monthly visits put new significance and vitality 
into your work. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
200 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

























































7 . A ’ 
Floy Campbell Frank E. Mathewson Nellie Lytle 


















FORTY THOUSAND TEACHERS 


read The School Arts Book. 


FIFTY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


place it in each of their grammar schools. (Notably: 
Buffalo, Indianapolis, Denver, Providence, etc.) 


THIRTY PHILIPPINE SUPERVISORS 


are supplied with it by the United States Government. 


WHY? Because of its Wealth of Material. 


Every page is worth reading. 

Every picture is instructive. 

Each number is beautiful. 

Each volume is a great Source Book. 


If thousands of supervisors and teachers find the maga- 
zine of constant help to them, 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT? 


You can secure the latest suggestions and counsel right 
from the schoolrooms and studios of America’s leading 
¢ Arts and Crafts teachers, for $1.50. 


If you will subscribe at once, we will show our appreci- 
ation of your patronage by offering you THIRTEEN 
ISSUES FOR THE PRICE OF TEN. 


If you will mention this advertisement and send us $1.50 
now, we will enter your name for thirteen issues. If 
a regular subscriber, it will be extended thirteen issues 
from date of expiration, and if a new subscriber, it will 
begin September, 1911. 


Extra for Canadian Postage, 25c; Foreign, 50c. 


Ge SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
200 SUMMER STREET 








BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE RIGHT PENCIL 


For Drawing, whether FREEHAND or MECHANICAL, is the 


Eberhard Faber No. 481 Mongol 


DRAWING pencil with lead of exquisite quality, evenly and correctly graded in 12 degrees. 


There is a grade for every purpose, from the thick, soft lead of 6B, for light and shade, to 





the hard grades of 3H, 4H and 6H, which are perfect for mechanical drawing. 


The MONGOL No. 481 is hexagon shape, rich yellow polish, and can be had at any dealer's 


for 5 cents. It is the best pencil obtainable at the price. 
Made in grades 6B, 3B, 2B, B, HB, F, H, 2H, 3H, 4H, 5H, 6H 


If your dealer cannot supply the grade you want, send us his name and § cents for sample. 


EBERHARD FABER, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
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No. 4065 
4 DRY CAKES - UNRIVALED IN MIXING 
QUALITY _7O _ PRODUCE TRUE SECONDARY COLORS _ 

















Ba ORK COLORS 


AMERICAN COLORS WORK FREELY 
AND DRY UNIFORMLY WITH NO DEPOSIT, 
LEAVING FULL,CLEAN COLOR VALUES 


SAMPLE OF EITHER BOX SENT PREPAID FOR 25c. OR FREE TO 
SUPERINTENDENTS OR SUPERVISORS. WRITE FOR CATALOGUB 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO, ano WALTHAM, MASS., U. &. A. 



















No. 4068 











8 SEMI MOIST COLORS-FIVE PANEL COVER No.8 BRUSH 
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THIS BOY 


is doing his BEST —he can’t help it, for 
the whole equipment in front of him — bench 
and tools —is made of the best materials, in 
the best manner that skill and taste can design ; 
it creates the desire 
his BEST. 


to do 





J]. B. HUNTER © CO. VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Dealers in Benches and Tools for Vocational Work, 
Pierced and Hammered Metal Tools, Wood Carving and 
Turning Tools, Fancy Leathers and Drawing Outfits. 





We have supplied some of the finest schools in the country. Write us 
to-day, telling us what you need, and our service department wil] promptly co- 
operate with you with practical su,gestions. 


J. B. HUNTER & CO,, SodT0n" Yass. 
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WE MAKE SUPERIOR BENCHES, LATHES, VISES, DRAWING and 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 


Write for our NEW CATALOGUE (just issued 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Eastern Office 
63 Fifth Avenue 313 No. May Street 
New York City CHICAGO 

















VOLUME VIII, 1910-1911 


American Art Annual 


FLORENCE N. LEVY, Editor 





BOOK of reterence on American Art and American Artists 

that will keep you in touch with the art activities of the 

entire country. Fifty illustrations of work done in the schools 
of fine arts and of applied arts. The prize pictures of the year 
are reproduced. { See that the book is in your school library. 
Sample pages sent on request. 820. Cloth. Price, $5.00. 





PUBLISHED BY 
AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING, WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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** He who works with his hands only, is a 
mechanic; he who works with hands and 
head is an artisan; and he who works with 
hands, head and heart, is an artist.’’— Ruskin 


RAWING can never be successfully taught 

with inferior crayons or pencils, you must have 
the best to bring about the best results. Dixon’s 
Solid Colored Crayons are very popular with all 
teachers of art and design. They are used both in 
sketching from nature and from the model. They 
are the best for school work, because they are very 
strong and durable, and the colors clear and vivid. 
The use of this medium offers the possibilities to the 
pupils of making the drawing resemble the original 
without translation of tone. @ Samples sent on re- 
quest to any teacher who mentions The School 
Arts Book. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Our readers are requested to write to the teachers’ agencies given below regarding vacancies in draw- 
ing, manual training and otner vocational branches, in preference to addressing this office. We 


have no means of serving applicants. The School Arts Publishing Co. 





cMMANUAL cARTS BUREAU OF cAMERICA 


ROY L. DIMMITT, Manager 1112 Sylvan Avenue, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


@ This agency is the NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE for Manual Arts teachers, being the 
only one in the United States that limits its operations exclusively to the Manual Arts subjects, 


DRAWING, MANUAL TRAINING and DOMESTIC ECONOMY. :::: Registration Free. 





MIDLAND SPECIALISTS’ AGENCY, Station C, Spokane, Wash. 


The only Specialists’ Agency in the great North West. Teachers who are specializing, and 


desire positions that pay the best salaries, will do well to write us in regard to positions. 
Superintendents and Boards of Education and College Presidents will do well to write this 
Agency, when in need of competent teachers. 





We do not offer Free Registration, but — 

We have more calls for Good Teachers of Drawing, Manual Training, 
Vocational Work and Domestic Economy than we can fill. 

If «are a competent teacher we can help you toagood position Ask for Bulletin 20A and see for yourself. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 





ry 


#oynton-Esterly Ceachers’ Agency 


Los Angeles San Francisco 


Will need many experienced teachers of Manual Training, Domestic Economy, Drawing, and 
other special subjects during the next three months. 
Reference . State Superintendent Edw. Hyatt, Sacramento 








We Will Pay You in Cash 


or present you with 


Your Choice of Several 
Attractive Premiums 


if you will send us some new subscribers. Write to-day for 
our terms. 


SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


200 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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REMOVAL NOTICE 


Che Eastern 


Ceachers’ Agency 
(Jnc.) 


rT° HE growth of this agency (established 

| 21 yearsago) has made it necessary for 

us to move from 50 Bromfield Street 

to a location offering us better facilities for 
handling our business. 


Teachers in the different lines of voca 
tional work are invited to call at our new 
offices. Calls for the coming year include 
an opening for a principal of a city Indus 
trial school, also for a supervisor of Domestic 
Art 


W rite, telephone or call 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








DR. WILLIAM H,. WATSON'’S 
ART LECTURE AND STERE- 
OPTICON VIEWS OF HIS 
PAINTINGS, KNOWN AS THE 


Watson Gallery of Art 


Published in book form by Buckley & Co., 


358 Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Watson is highly recommended 
by the press of both continents as 
artist and entertaining lecturer. He 
is author of ‘‘Glad Songs of Praise’’ 
and other books, illustrated by him- 
self, and is well known as a writer on 


art and music in the magazines. 
Address 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


2317 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








.. Capron Casts ... 


R! PRODUCTIONS 
of Sculpture of all 
periods for School Dec- 
oration, Modeling and 
Drawing Schools. 

Caproni Casts re- 
ceive the approval of 
the leading Art Mu- 
seums. 

Catalogue of School 
Decorations free to 
teachers. Catalogue of 
Subjects for Modeling 
and Drawing Classes 
free to Art Teachers. 
State which is desired. 

Complete Catalogue 
of Caproni Casts, nearly 
three thousand illustra- 
tions, price, Two Dollars. 








DP. P. Caproni & Bro. 
1914 to 1920 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 











DRAWING INKS 

\ ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 
PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, ETC. 


Higgins’ 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST INKS 
AND ADHESIVES 


Emancipate yourself from the use 
of corrosive and ill-smelling inks 
and adhesives and adopt the 
Higgins’ Inks and Adhesives. 
They will be a revelation to 
you, they are so sweet, clean 
and well put up 


At Dealers Generally 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Mfrs. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N : 


Branches: Chicago, Lor 
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A New Series In 
Woodwork and Carpentry 


By CHARLES A. KING, Director of Manual Training, Eastern High School, Bay City, Mich 





Elements of Woodwork (/* press) 
Elements of Construction (/” press) 
Constructive Carpentry (/” preparation) 
Inside Finishing (/* preparation) 
Handbook for Teachers (/7 pre 


HE first four books of this series are intended to be used as text- 

books by students with the assistance of the teacher; they occupy 
a place midway between the very technical publications and those of a 
more elementary character. The purpose of the fifth book is to aid 
the teacher of these various subjects and also the normal student who 
is preparing to teach them. To the latter, it offers many suggestions 
for the discussion of equipment and courses, and of conditions that 
exist in the classroom. 

Throughout the series such subjects are selected as will be of 
most importance to the prospective workman, the finished workman, 
and the builder, with the definite aim that when a student or young work- 
man has mastered the contents of the series conscientiously, with the 
required research, observation, and study, he will have acquired a 
foundation training that will enable him, on going to work in the shop, 


to develop rapidly into a first-class mechanic. 
ALSO 


RITCHEY’S SCHOOL MANUAL TRAINING COURSE IN WOOD- 
WORK, $1.45 


GILLETTE’S VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, $1.00 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


100 Washington Square . - - New York City 
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The School Arts Book 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE for THOSE 
INTERESTED IN DRAWING and the ALLIED ARTS 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, Editor 
A. S. BENNETT, Manager 


September to June inclusive $1.50 a year; Canadian, $1.75; Foreign, $2.00; in advance 





VOL. X JUNE, 1911 No. 10 





Entered as Second-class Matter September 27, 1910, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


CONTENTS 

Outdoor Beauty at the Golden Gate Katherine M. Ball 
Fine Art at San Francisco Josephine Mildred Blanch 
The Camera as a Traveling Companion Bess B. Cleaveland 
Outdoor Sketching Harry W. Jacobs 
Nature Study, Faithful and Fanciful Floy Campbell 
My Work Book — Making Royal B. Farnum 
A National Flower Henry Turner Bailey 
Annotated Lessons with Illustrations, Helpful Reference Material 
The Work Shop: Paper Construction Anna J. Lamphier 

Water Wheel or Motor Frank P. Lane 
Editorial: The Significance of June, The Dresden Congress 1912 

Correspondence The Arts Library Art-Craft Index 

School Arts Guild Professional Notes 





Published by The School Arts Publishing Company 


200 Summer Street :::: Boston, Massachusetts 


Copyright, 1911, by The School Arts Publishing Company All rights reserved 
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A GOOD COPY OF A COLORED ORIG- 
INAL FOR PRACTICE IN COLORING 


By courtesy of the American Crayon Co 


See Editorial 






























The School Arts Book 


Vol. X JUNE, 1911 No. 10 


San Francisco at sunset. From a photograph reproduced by courtesy of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company 


OUTDOOR BEAUTY AT THE GOLDEN GATE 


ALIFORNIA! The home of the Yosemite and Lake Tahoe, 

of the Mariposa Grove and Mt. Shasta; the land where 

the oak and the pine, the palm and the pepper, the eucalyptus 
and the sequoia, glow in the golden sunshine and cast violet 
shadows on green meadows, russet hillsides, and rocky mountain 
slopes; the country where field, vineyard, and orchard yield 
in abundance the fruits of the earth, the largest and most 
luscious of their kind; the clime of perpetual bloom, where the 
poppy and the iris, the violet and the rose, the magnolia and 
the calla — each unsurpassed — adorn the garden and the park. 
The great N. E. A. convention — estimated to have an at- 
tendance of fifty thousand — will be held in San Francisco in 
July. Here the “feast of reason” will be spread; but the ac- 
companying “ flow of soul,” will not be limited as to time, nor 
confined to any particular locality of this wonderful region. 
San Francisco alone is worth a journey across the conti- 
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nent. This metropolis of the Pacific coast is world-widely 
known for its many interests and attractions. Its cosmopoli- 
tan population —in which the characteristics of many nations 
are blended — give it a 
local atmosphere, that 
is as individual as it is 
captivating. For not 
only have many na- 
tionalities contributed 
their customs, as well 
as their standards of 
life and education, but 
they have combined 
to produce local archi- 
A Chinese fortune-teller, Chinatown, San Fran- tecture. Consequently, 

cisco. Reproduced by courtesy of the the church, the theater, 

Southern Pacific Railroad Company the restaurant, the 
shop, is Greek or Mexican, French or Italian, Chinese or Japan- 
ese, as well as purely American! 

But the particular section of the city that is a never-end- 
ing source of pleasure to the esthetically inclined, whether 
they be resident or tourist, is Chinatown. Here the dragon 
flags of imperial yellow float over towering veranda-roofed 
pagodas — which house the choicest wares of the Orient — and 
avenues of opalescent lanterns shed their mellow light on gaily 
colored fabrics of Celestial costumes, and make resplendent 
the golden ideographs that mark the entrance of curious and 
fanciful doorways. In this picturesque and romantic spot both 
the artist and the writer may ever find a wealth of material, 
to allure to further effort. 

There are other attractions, for this city by the sea is won- 
derfully placed amid the most beautiful surroundings. Like 
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Rome, it is located on a site of many hills, from the crest of 
any one of which may be seen a panorama unexcelled in the 
United States. Climb Telegraph Hill. It is situated on the 
water-front, commanding a fine view of the Bay of San 
Francisco. Scan the horizon. Follow the sky line around the 
entire circle. To the east lie Berkeley, Oakland, and Alameda, 
the Berkeley range surmounted by the acute crested Diabolo. 
To the south and west rise the undulating lines of the San 





The Golden Gate. From a photograph by Frances McCulloch, San Francisco 


Mateo hills, gradually attaining the dignity of mountains. 
Then Twin Peaks arrests the attention, and holds it for some 
time, for this well known and much beloved landmark never 
fails to arouse the emotions. Continue the course. Due west, 
the broad expanse of the great Pacific, scintillating in the sun- 
light, carries the eye northward to the much famed Golden 
Gate — this nation’s portal from the Orient — over which soars 
the Marin County range, bold in outline'and rich in color. Then, 
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Mt. Tamalpais. From a photograph reproduced by courtesy of the 4 

Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Railway Company 
suddenly, there breaks upon the scene, the crowning glory of 
the bay — Mt. Tamalpais. Stately and majestic, it rises above 
its surroundings, silhouetting against the sky, a violet pro- 
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file of shapely contour, in which the Indians of old behejd a 
sleeping maiden, her head with its flowing tresses, transfigured 
at the summit, and her body following along the great sweep 
of the eastern slope. So beautiful in every one of its aspects, 
so varying in all its moods, Mt. Tamalpais! Our Fujiyama! 
But alas! our Hokusai has not yet come to immortalize it. 
In full sunlight at mid-day, it is sublime. At dawn, when 
it reflects the rosy hues of the 
morning rays, it is entrancing. 
When veiled by the afternoon 
haze, it stands like a wraith in 
supernal grace. But when it rises 
supreme above the great bank of 
white fog— particularly against 
a sunset sky—when its dark 
slate-colored mass seems to have 
left its earthly abode and to be 
floating in the upper air, it pre- 
sents a picture that uplifts the be- 
holder forevermore. . 

But one need not leave the A fragment of a painting of Mt. 

Tamalpais, by G. Cadanesso 

city to be inspired by beauty. 
A trolley ride will not only enable the visitor to see the most 
important buildings and green enclosures, but to enjoy those 
never-to-be-forgotten vistas of mountain and water, visible at 
the terminals of many streets. 

Excursions should be made, however, to Golden Gate Park, 
the Cliff House, the Beach, Sutro’s Gardens, and the Presidio. 

Golden Gate Park, acceded to be one of the greatest ac- 
complishments of landscape gardening in the country, is a 
rare example of man’s ability to transform a barren waste into 
an Eden; for here originally the ocean winds wafted the sil- 
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ver,sand from dune to dune, with naught to stay its course 
but an occasional sand-creeper. Now, vast stretches of green 
sward alternate with dense forests, evergreens carpet the earth 
and perfume the air, or overarch fern-grown ravines. That 
this park is artificial is almost beyond conception. Its ver- 
dant hillocks — the abiding place of the peacock and the quail 
—encompassing nestling lakes— where the swan and the 
duck paddle placid waters 
into pattern of rhyth- 
mic line and sun themselves 
in the shelter of the iris and 
tule— constitute scenes 
which usually are only the 
handiwork of nature. One 
of the chief features of the 
park is Strawberry Hill, ris- 
ing from the center of Stowe 
Lake, into which gushes the 
imposing Huntington Water 
Fall. Another part of the 
Park, that never fails to 
please any visitor, is the Jap- 
anese Tea Garden, where the 
weary traveler may seek a 
retreat, in the shade of great 
pines, under a thatched roof, 
and be refreshed by the 
brew of a smiling musume — 
while tossing bits of sembi 
The Portals of the Past, Golden Gate Park, to the goldfish or watch- 

San Francisco. By courtesy of the ing the long-lived crane stalk 

Southern Pacific Railroad Company with measured tread be- 
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The Cliff House and Seal Rocks, San Francisco. By courtesy of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company 


side stone lanterns. He then may wend his way over quaint 
stepping-stones, and even climb the bamboo bridge in true 
Nipponese fashion —all the while marveling at the art and 
skill that can concentrate so much beauty in so small a space. 
Other attractions of the Park are the Art Museum, the Music 
Stand, and a number of monuments, the two most popular of 
which are the Child Cross —so large that its Celtic outlines, 
rising above the tree-tops, may be seen for miles—and the 
“ Portals of the Past,” a classic portico—a residential relic of 
the historic conflagration — that adorns a leafly facade and re- 
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flects its hoary columns in the limpid waters of the adjacent 
lake. 

Our guests should visit the Cliff House, which is located at 
the western terminal of the Park. On the piazzas of this hos- 
telry they may forget all their worldly tribulations and be lost 
in the contemplation of the “great deep.” Here they may 
watch incoming waves turn into foaming white billows, that 
lash the sandy shore for miles to the south, or dash in fury 
against the craggy precipice at their feet, rebounding in iri- 
descent spray. At close range they may follow with keen in- 
terest the bulky, glossy-skinned seals, which in great numbers 
crawl and climb the island rocks, upon which they sun them- 
selves. Then looking successively from south to north, and 
around to the east, they may not only discern the several parts 
of the coast range, but also the western line of the Sutro Gar- 
dens. It is but a step to them, and they are worth a visit. 

The Presidio, interesting as a military post, is likewise a 
great park, for this government reservation is not only most 
happily situated — offering exceptional views — but its spacial 
domain has been cultivated to turf and timber, making another 
holiday resort for the community. San Francisco is indeed 
favored to have within its boundaries such a wealth of out- 
door beauty, any part of which may be enjoyed at the ex- 
pense of a car fare. 

But there are still other sights to be seen. Every one 
should avail himself of the opportunities to be given by the 
local committees to visit Mare Island and the other naval sta- 
tions, so that, in addition to the ferry rides necessary to reach 
surrounding places, the important parts of the Bay may be 
enjoyed. 

The Universities of Berkeley and Stanford have beauties 
of their own which deserve attention, but the particular trip, 
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that no one should fail to take, is that of the Scenic Route, 
which carries the sightseer into Muir Woods and then makes 
the ascent of Mt. Tamalpais. This excursion, from start to 
finish, consists of a series of varied and unusually beautiful 
scenes. Crossing the bay, it proceeds thru a marshy country 





The entrance to the redwoods. By courtesy of the Mt. Tamalpais Scenic 
Railway Company 


into the wooded canyon known as Mill Valley, where the 
mountain road is followed. From base to summit, for twelve 
miles, the train zigzags back and forth, around spurs, in and 
out of ravines, over the “crookedest railroad in the world.” 
Half way up it turns into a gorge where the primeval grove 
of sequoias— named after one of California’s most eminent 
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naturalists — may be seen. Then onward and upward it winds 
its circuitous way, climbing to the top, where it commands a 





The ‘‘ double bow-knot’’ from the summit of Mt. Tamalpais on the ‘‘ crookedest 
railroad in the world,’’ looking down from the tavern of Tamalpais, from an 
elevation of nearly half a mile, Mill Valley in the foreground, the cities of 
San Francisco, Oakland, Alameda, and Berkeley in the distance. The two- 
hours’ ride over the Mt. Tamalpais Railway gives views not surpassed from 
any mountain peak in the world. From a photograph reproduced by courtesy 
of the Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Railway Company. 
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view of an amazing and awe-inspiring scene. If the day is clear 
the landscape may be seen distinctly for miles; but should 
the atmosphere be hazy, then the vale of mist—in which 
every feature is lost — appears like a vast stretch of prairie 
or a level plane of sea. But fortunate is he who may be on 
this spot when all that is mundane is entirely obscured by 
the ocean of silvery fog, which settles about the mountain’s 
base, and lies as still as heaven’s blue. To look about and see 
nothing below but successive lines of vapory hillocks, spark- 
ling in the sunlight, and above the illimitable expanse, not 
only gives one a transcendental sense of being on the heights, 
but also the humiliating revelation of the insignificance of mor- 
tal man, in contact with infinitude. 

It is said that a newcomer to heaven, while being shown 
about the place, was attracted by a singular-looking structure 
having the appearance of a prison. Behind the bars of gold 
he saw confined a number of people. “ What is that?” he 
asked, wondering at such a sight in this abode of bliss. “ Oh,” 
said his guide, “those are Californians. If we let them out 
they will run home!” 


KATHERINE M. BALL 
Supervisor of Drawing 
San Francisco 
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HEN a red, smoky sun rose over San Francisco a few 

mornings after the catastrophe, while yet its fires were 
smoldering, perhaps none of its citizens felt, as a class, so be- 
wildered or so unable to cope with the dire situation as did 
its artist-folk. Their studios were gone, their pictures, repre- 
senting years of study, had vanished in a night, and added 
to this was the consciousness that much of the wealth that 





The San Francisco Institute of Art, a temporary building erected on the 
foundations of the former Mark Hopkins Institute 


had aided their profession was also gone, and that amid the 
stress and turmoil of the city’s reconstruction there would 
not be a crying need for pictures for some time to come. Such 
was the gloomy outlook for the artist at that particular mo- 
ment. Some sought other fields and have never returned, but 
most of the painters remained to work out their new problem, 
forgetting for the time their own misfortune in the city’s 
greater one. Altho this was the experience of the artist 
as an individual it also describes San Francisco’s larger loss 
in the destruction of many of its public and private art gal- 
leries, also many masterpieces of painting and sculpture which 
had found a place in the public buildings of the city and which 
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can never be replaced. However, this reference to San Fran- 
cisco’s terrible experience must not be considered an apology 
for the art situation at the present moment, but rather as an 
opportunity to suggest that even thru such an extreme crisis 
art has lived and now flourishes. It has kept pace with the 
city’s commercial progress and rapid reconstruction, and there 





The Return of the Flock, a charcoal drawing by Millet, in the Emil Walters 
Collection, San Francisco Institute of Art 


is at present more activity in art circles, and more public in- 
terest shown in matters pertaining to art than ever before. 

Those treasures which were literally snatched from the 
flames have been placed in new galleries, exhibitions are cen- 
tinually being held in the various club-rooms and exhibition 
halls, and the artists are hard at work in new studios, so that 
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there is much to interest one who comes to San Francisco seek- 
ing artistic treasures. 

The San Francisco Institute of Art, located in a most pic- 
turesque part of the city and commanding a magnificent view 
of the bay and bay cities, has arisen phenix-like from its own 
ashes. This was formerly called “ The Mark Hopkins Institute 


ar 


~ 
», 





Three of the decorative panels in the Public Library of Oakland, by Mr. Arthur 
Matthews. The subjects are, in order, Maternity, War, and Harmony 


of Art.” It is under the direction of the San Francisco Art 
Association, which was organized in 1872 for the promotion 
of the fine arts in San Francisco. The palatial home of Mark 
Hopkins, the California multi-millionaire, was given to the 
Association, but this was burned to the ground, together with 
its splendid gallery of paintings, with the exception of about 
fifty, which were cut from their frames and saved. These, have 
formed a valuable nucleus for the art gallery of the new but 
temporary building erected on the old site. Valuable canvases 
are constantly being added to the collection. Recently the 
private collection of Emil Walters of New York was be- 
queathed to the city of San Francisco, and this has been placed 
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by the Art Association in a new wing of the Institute built 
especially for it. These pictures are a magnificent gift and 
number over two hundred. They are by world-famous artists 
and represent such men as Millet, Corot, Daubigny, Dupré, 
Mauve Anton, Verboeckhoven, Troyon, Lenbach, and Kaulbach. 
Among water-colors and pastels of this collection is work by 
Rosa Bonheur, Alma Tadema, Doré, Landseer, Meissonier, 
Rousseau. Conspicuous among the drawings are three by Rosa 
Bonheur, two by Fortuny, and others by Corot, Rousseau, and 








The western wall of the Hotel Del Monte Gallery , 


Jacques. The opening of this gallery to the public was a 
notable event in the art circles of San Francisco during the 
past winter. Located in the Institute of Art is the California 
School of Design. This is under the management of the Art 
Association and has been in existence since 1871. Many of 
the western painters who have won highest honors in art be- 
gan their education in this school. 

A short ride on the electric car to Golden Gate Park, and 
the visitor finds, charmingly located amid its beautiful gar- 
dens, the Park Museum, which contains a rare collection of 
relics, also a gallery of valuable paintings and sculpture. 
This, because of its distance from the city, escaped being 
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burned. It includes among its most treasured pictures a 
Leonardo da Vinci, a Rubens, a Millet, and a Daubigny. In 
another wing of this gallery may be seen an exhibition of 
work of the leading artists of the State. This is most interest- 





Landscape by Eugen Neuhaus, a California painter contributing to the 
Del Monte Gallery 


ing, as one can here trace the history of California art as in- 
terpreted by its earliest painters to the latest productions of 
those of to-day. Among the notable works of sculpture in the 
Park Museum are “The Lost Pleiad” by Rogers and “Saul” 
by William Story. 

In the rebuilding of San Francisco and its environments 
both artist and artisan have conspired to make it indeed The 
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City Beautiful, and many of the best known local painters 
have beta called upon to aid in the decoration of the interiors 
of the new public buildings. A number of beautiful mural’ 
paintings have recently been done by Arthur Matthews for 





A room in the Piedmont Gallery 


the Public Library of Oakland. These decorations include two 
group of panels; one symbolizes War and Peace; the 
other group of five has been inspired by the subjects, 
Maternity, Soil, Harvest, The Mart, The Loaf, while 
another, descriptive of The Arts, is placed in the same hall 
of the library. This artistic achievement in mural decoration 
by so talented an artist should not be overlooked by the visi- 
tor. Gittardo Piazzoni, another of San Francisco’s leadng 
artists, has painted three mural decorations for the First Na- 
tional Bank Building. The subjects of the group are Labor, 
Agriculture, Prosperity. Another mural painting worthy of 
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attention, by Bruce Porter, a local painter who excels in this 
art, has within the last year been placed in the First Unitar- 
ian Church of this city. Most beautifully has Mr. Porter in- 
terpreted, by color and outline, his conception of a higher and 
broader spiritual vision for humanity. In the picturesque lit- 








Art Galleries of Vickery, Atkins & Torrey. The galleries of San Francisco 
art dealers are worth visiting 


tle Swedenborgian Church may be seen a most effective 
stained glass window also designed by this artist. 

No doubt many members of the N. E. A., while in Cali- 
fornia, will visit “ Hotel Del Monte,” an ideal summer resort, 
located near the old historic town which, nestling by its blue 
crescent bay, may be called the Barbizon of California, for 
Monterey, the beautiful, has become the favorite sketching 
ground for the western painters. Picturesque studios are 
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dotted here and there among the flower-decked hills surround- 
ing this quaint old adobe town. In the Hotel Del Monte is 
the most representative collection of the recent paintings of 
the California artists. Its history began immediately after 
the disaster, when the local artists were needing galleries in 
which to hang their pictures, when they were offered the 
spacious and well-lighted gallery of the hotel as a permanent 
exhibition room. Altho the gallery is maintained by the gen- 
erous management of the hotel, it is entirely in the hands 
of the artists themselves, and all work admitted must be 
passed upon by a jury of artists. Among the regular contributors 
to this gallery are some of the most eminent painters of the 
west. 

A trip across the bay to Piedmont, quite the most pic- 
turesque environment of San Francisco, a short ride on the 
electric car to Piedmont Park, and the visitor may see the 
large collection of beautiful paintings owned by Mr. Frank 
Havens. This gallery, built in the midst of the natural 
beauty of the park, is open to the public. 

The leading art stores of the city will afford much pleas- 
ure to the visitor. In the attractive art galleries of Vickery, 
Atkins, and Torrey can be seen objects of art unexcelled by 
those on display in the art shops of New York and Paris. By 
a series of exhibitions each year, Mr. Vickery places before 
the public notable examples of European and eastern work, 
also the best in western art, and in this way has done much 
toward the uplifting of art ideals in San Francisco. 

The Helgesen gallery is a most interesting one, also the 
Rabjohn Marcom, Schussler, and Gump galleries. In the 
latter and at Marsh’s one sees a really wonderful display of 
Oriental art. This feature of San Francisco’s art is unique 
and alluring and one sees here in the shops the richest and 
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rarest creations of China, Japan, and India. Chinatown, the 
mecca of the tourist, is a kaleidoscope that fascinates the visi- 
tor with its play of brilliant, bewildering color. 

Much interest is shown by the public of San Francisco in 
the rapid development of art in the public schools. Great 
originality is expressed in the work of the pupils, for while 





The Kiva of Hualpi, by Ferdinand Burgdoff, a California painter of the 
desert country 


the fundamental principles of art are strictly adhered to in 
the schools, the Supervisor of Drawing approves of giving the 
imagination of the child full play, and in consequence the 
work produced has great individuality and is strikingly origi- 
nal. The problem of color harmony has been worked out along 
lines mainly inspired by the serious study of Chinese and 
Japanese art. At the exhibition of the work of the schools 
which has been arranged for by the local Art Committee to be 
held during the visit of the N. E. A. the really wonderful re- 
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sults obtained by original methods cannot fail to interest and 
impress. 

The various art dealers of San Francisco, enthusiastic con- 
cerning the coming convention, have promised the local Art 
Committee to hold an exhibition of work by California art- 
ists during their visit. There will also be held a series of 
“studio days,” when the local artists will open their studios 
to the visitors and in this way give them greeting to the land 
where the art-impulse is as spontaneous and natural as 
breathing — the land whose beauty, elusive as the will-o’-the- 
wisp, ever lures the painter onward in his art. 


JOSEPHINE MILDRED BLANCH 


Of the San Francisco Chronicle 














To secure pictures which look 
natural, children must be 
given some other interest 
than the camera. 


THE CAMERA AS TRAVELING COMPANION 


HEN in “that first fine care- 

less rapture” we began with 
the new camera, we took the house, 
the yard, the family and all the 
pets, anything and everything that 
came within our range of vision. 
With bated breath we developed our 
films and then —the joys and dis- 
appointments were ours. Oh, dear! 
We had stood too close to the house, 
and the likeness of the familiar 
home gave us the sensation of being 
in a bad dream. We had snapped 
old “Charley horse,” front view, 
with the uncanny result that 
“Charley” showed as a_ swell- 
headed beastie, dwindling unaccount- 
ably toward a buggy of pygmy pro- 
portions. In our excitement at 
really taking pictures with our 
“very own camera,” two or three 
of our especially hoped-for views 
had gone on the same film, and the 
resulting composite photograph left 
much to be desired! 

But when the first fevered snap- 
ping was over, and we began to look 
for the reasons of our successes 
and the causes of our failures, we 
realized that photography, like all 
other “ worth-while ” things, is not 
mastered at a bound, and that our 


_ camera must not be asked to furnish 


its own brains. 
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The same rules that apply to drawing must be considered 
in picture-making with the kodak. The best placing of the 
principal object is not at the center of the space, the sky-line 
must not divide our view in half, balance, rhythm and har- 
mony are as good watchwords as ever! 
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When we see an especially fine effect of lighting, let us store it 
away for future use 


To avoid stiff groups, to secure pictures of children or 
grown-ups which look natural, they must be given some other 
interest than the camera. The little girl, whose dolly is, to her, 
an object of solicitude, will forget herself in her endeavor to 
have the doll appear to good advantage, while the small boy 
who is holding his pet rabbit for a picture is utterly uncon- 
scious that he is really the model and not his beloved bunny. 
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A stream taken from the bridge isn’t really half so interesting as bits of the 
same stream seen from the banks 
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Sometimes the best snaps may be made of an interested lit- 
tle observer while we pretend to level the camera at some one 
else. Generally old clothes “take” better than new ones, pro- 
vided they are simple in design and well fitting. Especially 
with children does this seem true, perhaps because. the 
crumpled dress clings more closely to the rounded little body. 

When we go afield for pictures, there are so many different 
ways of looking at the same thing. A stream, taken from 
the bridge, isn’t really. half so interesting as bits of the same 
stream seen from the bank, perhaps as just a background to 
grasses or weeds at its edge. 

If we are using a camera of “ universal focus,” a small lens 
may be slipped into it which will give us a focus of about three 
feet. Beyond that, the background becomes delightfully dim 
and suggestive, leaving our main point of interest in undis- 
puted possession of the field. The rough roots of a tree with 
their surrounding ‘grasses are lovely against such a distance. 

When we see an especially fine effect in lighting, either 
pictured or real, let us study it and store away the impres- 
sion for future use. 

One essential feature of our work is the careful trim- 
ming of the prints with a view of preserving only the best 
features of our pictures, and obtaining the most harmonious 
compositions. 

Again, we must consider the placing of the principal ob- 
ject, and the spacing of sky, ground, etc. Often, in taking a 
picture, it is impossible to obtain just what we want without 
including some undesirable object. But this can generally be 
disposed of in our final trimming of the print. 

Rightly used, we shall find the camera an indispensable 
supplement to our sketch-book, since, with its help, we can 
“catch” the fence corner, overrun with vines, the reflection 
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We must consider the placing of the principal object and the spacing 
of sky, ground, etc. 
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of trees or snowy banks in the clear spring stream, the beauty 
of flowers and fruits, the lovely grace of unconscious childhood, 
and a hundred and one bits we may not find time or oppor- 
tunity to record with pencil or brush. 

Let us, then, try to take our pictures thoughtfully, not 
only as mere souvenirs of places and things, but as expressions 
of what they meant to us, in effects of light, grace of line, 
charm of mood. So shall we make of our camera not just a 
plaything, but a friend, sensitive and quick to record for us 
the fleeting beauties of the world. 


BESS B. CLEAVELAND 
Supervisor of Drawing 
Washington C. H., Ohio 
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OUTDOOR SKETCHING 


N my work with public school students, I have found out- 
door sketching to be one of the best means of producing 
the habit of observation, of developing insight into nature’s 
complexity, and the creative impulse that keeps the interest 
and attention always cheerfully engaged. This statement is 
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Figure 1. A pencil drawing, Folly Cove, Gloucester, by Harry W. Jacobs, given 
as an example of a simplified sketch from nature, suitable for children to study 


based upon the following experience with pupils in our city 
schools. 

While sketching along the banks of the Hudson a year 
ago I conceived the idea of inviting a class of public school 
students to share with me the enjoyment of sketching the 
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Figure 2. It is an advantage to pupils to be allowed to sketch first the 
various parts of a subject 
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farm and fisher houses of the old Dutch settlers. The next 
morning I showed to the class various sketches of my own 
(of which Figure 1 will serve as an example), and many re- 
productions that I had collected from authorities on pencil 
sketching, being careful to show only those of the simplest 
form and technique. 

I had struck the key-note. Interest thus aroused, I 
rendered on large sheets of drawing paper, 36 x 24, with 





Figure 3. A picturesque old boat-house on the banks of the Hudson, 
drawn by A. Raffner, a high school pupil 


a pencil having a broad lead (a carpenter’s pencil), examples 
of simple pencil sketches; later I extended the receding lines 
of the sketch to the horizon, recalling to the pupils’ minds 
the necessity of a knowledge of perspective in the making 
of a sketch. 

In our nature work and object drawing we had used the 
pencil chiseled off at the end so that lines of many widths could 
be made, giving an even firm tone of the grade of pencil used. 
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Figure 4. Examples of the regular work of the sketching class. The uppe: 
drawing is by A. Valentine, the lower by A. V. Patterson 
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Preliminary practice in the making of a firm even tone should 
form an important part in the work; it is the “ironing out” 
of the paper with the lead that gives us the flat-tone effect. 

The pupils then made copies of the many examples I had 
placed before them in the classroom, in order that they 
might have a better understanding of the tone relation and 
the rendering of the different planes in the original sketches 
which they were soon to make. 

The class was limited to twenty pupils that each might 
receive the necessary instruction. The equipment was of the 
simplest sort: portfolios (which were made in September), 
several sheets of 9 x 12 paper, and pencils graded 5H, F, and 
H B, — light, medium, and dark, respectively. I make special 
note that the eraser is an undesirable element in the work 
and should be left at home. 

I have found it to the advantage of pupils to allow them 
to sketch first the various parts of a subject, such as a win- 
dow, doorway, rock, etc., thus enabling them to see that sug- 
gestion by line and tone is the basis of their sketch, thus 
giving them some foundation on which to build their broader 
subject. (Figure 2.) 

Our first ambitious attempt was a picturesque old boat- 
house along the banks of the Hudson, where we began to mas- 
ter the elementary principles of pencil sketching. (Figure 3.) 

The “ finders ” with which all children are familiar played 
an important part in the beginning. Having selected a 
“view point” and determined the “center of interest” we 
made our real start, the pupils being constantly reminded 
that the center of interest was their goal, and everything 
else was subordinate. This takes minutes of careful study. 
Much questioning by the teacher at this point saves hours of 
criticism later. 
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A general suggestion of the sketch was then drawn on 
the paper by light strokes, giving the correct proportion and 
direction of receding lines. The next thing to do was to de- 
cide upon the values, keeping in mind the necessity of elimina- 
ting as much as possible, yet telling the story from this point 
of view. This done, the “ massing in” was begun, the center 
of interest being the focus point of our picture, the tones be- 
ing grayer and less in mass as we grew away from it. Pupils 
delight in using the soft pencil; this should be guarded against, 
and the soft pencil used only in finishing the sketch, in giv- 
ing it accent in the few places which it is desired to emphasize. 

After several trips the interest was such that many were 
encouraged to attempt by themselves the many picturesque 
places near at hand. Hardly a week passed that some pupil’s 
work was not placed before the class for discussion. (Figure 4.) 

The criticism of the sketches in the classroom aided in 
the appreciation of good subjects. The pupils began to look 
for the beauty in their sketches, the composition of form 
and tone and the leading lines to the center of interest. They 
soon found that it was not necessary to journey a great dis- 
tance to obtain an interesting subject, and I venture to as- 
sert that not far from any school can be found countless good 
subjects as a beginning in this work. 

Such study makes the pupil the center of the work and 
leaves a happier and closer relationship between pupil and 
teacher. 

“The air is full of sound: the sky, of tokens; . 
The ground is all memoranda and signatures; 


And every object covered over with hints, 
Which speak to the intelligent.” — Emerson. 


HARRY W. JACOBS 
Director of Art and Handicraft 
Poughkeepsie, New York 








NATURE STUDY, FAITHFUL AND FANCIFUL 


N “A Joysome History of Education” I find the following 
delightful definition: 


Nature Study. The study of everything but man and the child; 
e. g.. Of a bumble bee, a dromedary, a cobble stone, a hemlock chip, or a 
blueberry. In this connection mankind is to be considered as violently 
and irretrievably opposed to nature. The child appears to be a neutral 
essence. ...A visit to the Zoo to examine monkeys is nature study; 
or when one monkey carefully examines another, as you often see them 
do at the Zoo, that is nature study; altho it is taught that monkeys 
are the ancestors of man. But a visit to an old ladies’ home is not in 
the line of nature study at all, altho the old ladies may be ancestors, 
too. 


No need to laugh. The definition is satisfactory, as an 
explanation of our ordinary usage of the term, and I accept 
it cheerfully, and in its entirety: including the position as- 
signed to man, and to the child. The thing I would wish to 
do, however, is to learn a way of making man less violently 
and irretrievably opposed to nature, and converting the child 
from a neutral essence to a positive one. Nature study has 
come to stay. It is not botany, nor zoology, nor geology, nor 
any other science. It has the same relation to all these things 
that “Little Red Ridinghood” has to rhetoric and grammar, 
or that Browning’s Fra Lippo Lippi has to staid biography. In 
its youth it is the keen vision of science, plus fancy and de- 
light. In its maturity it is the keen vision of science, plus 
imagination and insight and love. So, all hail, nature study! 

Now, nature study almost of necessity involves draw- 
ing. The drawing teacher who is going to teach it must know 
a little of the natural sciences, at least, but he must know 
more of the feel of the sun, and the music of the leaves, and 
the laughter of the water over the rocks, and the blue of the 
distant hills, and the opal of the far, low sky. And he must 
have a child’s delight in the little things of the earth, and a 
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Plate I. 1. The Columbine girls practising in the June breezes 
pussy-cats of the fairies 
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Plate II. 1. The old man of the pansy. 2. His little nephew in the violet. 
3. The pulpit of the fairy parson. 4. The Dutchman’s breeches and 
the Dutchman himself. 5. The umbrella shop. 6. The 
pious clover at vespers 
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child’s power of seeing the fairy under the toadstool umbrella, 
and on the fallen leaf that drifts like a little boat down 
stream. If he has not these things, he will teach the accurate 
vision of science, perhaps, but he will leave out the more valu- 
able elements of poetry and love, and he will leave the average 
child “a neutral essence ” to the last. 

There are various pitfalls in the way of the teacher who 
attempts to mingle fancy and delight with the keen obser- 
vation of fact, and of these, in this day, the fear of being a 
nature faker is the deepest and the blackest. What is a nature 
faker? Why isn’t the story of the Elephant’s Child a nature 
fake, while the story of Ernest Thompson Seton’s bears is so 
branded? I think, because the first, tho it represents ani- 
mals acting in human fashion, never itself loses sight of the 
fact that it is all fancy, while the second, representing the 
same thing, succeeds in deceiving itself. A child’s “let’s pre- 
tend” is all delight, and so is a grown-up’s, until they for- 
get it is “pretend,” lose touch with reality, and deceive 
themselves and others into false relations with the whole- 
some world. Then they become sentimentalists and — well, 
you can finish the phrase. They are dead and done for. But 
if, in the attempt to avoid sentimentalism and falsehood we 
stick to the very letter of fact, we lose so much, so very 
much, that it seems *too sad a loss indeed. And then, how 
can anyone in the world go out on the hills, and see the 
swelling buds of the spring, and the growing fruits, that 
preach yearly the resurrection, see the blue flash of the indigo 
bunting’s wing across the, April fields, or the crimson of the 
cardinal, bearing the fire of spring, and not become, in his 
small degree a poet and a priest? How can anyone bring 
home a flower, and not see the fairy sitting in its heart? 
And in these things is the germ of that love and delight that 
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Plate III 1. Fairy table-cloth and goblets 2. The gnome land of the mushrooms 
The tents and pavilions of summer, fairy mittens, coral, platforms, and 
balconies, and the witch of the woods 
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will make the woods and fields a temple of refuge against 
weariness and despair and temptation, a source of pleasure 
to offset the stale delights of the matinee and the picture 
show, a shop where health is sold for the price of a day’s 
happiness, in drafts of sweet air and spring water. 

“But you are losing sight of the aim of all drawing, 
which is to teach three things, we have all agreed; accurate 
observation, correct representation of facts, and, in the form 
of illustration, self-expression. You are, moreover, forgetting 
that we have a schoolroom wherein we must stay five days 
in the week; and are laying out an impossible program.” 

Not at all. Part of it is impossible, sad to say, until that 
happy day to which we are all looking forward, when the 
schoolhouses shall all be in the fields, and the classes shall 
be, to a great extent, out-of-door ones; but the essential parts 
of it can be worked out now, in the poorest schoolroom, with 
any sort of drawing material. And then, there are Satur- 
days. They can be the crown of the week, all thru the 
spring and the fall. 

“ Accurate observation,” if the accuracy is scientific, and 
based on the analysis of a flower, often loses sight of the 
whole, and forgets the character which makes that flower it- 
self. Can you get the truth about a columbine so well by 
counting its stamens and petals, as you can by watching a 
whole corps of the little ballet dancers, in their red and gold 
robes, practising their steps in the June breezes? Here they 
are on every rock, balancing, swaying, charming the eye; and 
would not any child draw them better after hearing the story 
of the Clown and Columbine? If you love a thing, and be- 
lieve that it is perfect and miraculously beautiful as it stands, 
are you likely to slur over its details, or alter its character 
in representing it? I wonder how much of the child’s love 
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of pussy-willows, and his de- 
light in drawing them, and 
his success, too, is due to the 
name of them, and the feel 
of the soft, furry bits of sil- 
ver-gray? They are, in his 
eyes, the pussy-cats of the 
fairies, and he loves them. 
Set him to drawing a twig 
with alternate buds, and see 
how much accuracy, how 
tain. 
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Plate IV. 


An aeroplane and an 
astonished bumble-bee 


much success, he would at- 
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Trees, landscape, and to some extent, birds, must be left 
for the Saturday excursions; but flowers we may have al- 
ways with us, with little trouble, unless in the largest cities; 
and every flower has its fairy touch, its distinctive fancy. 
Nearly every one knows the Little Man of the Violet, who may 
be found by carefully removing the petals, sitting in his green 
arm-chair, with his orange-colored waistcoat on, and his 
feet in a bucket of water. Evidently he has caught a spring 
cold one of these chilly nights. After you have seen him, you 
can never draw a violet again, side view, without the spur; 
nor front view, without the dot of orange and green in the 
center. The pansy has another little man in it; an older man, 
as befits its more effete and civilized state. He has a bigger 
arm-chair, a higher bucket, a darker orange, which has shrunk 
to the size of a neck-scarf, about his throat. Still they are 
evidently first cousins — or maybe uncle and nephew. 

The Parson in the Pulpit is another fairy flower. There 
he stands, with his green and brown canopy overhead, preach- 
ing every May the same sermon of hope and life renewed, 
giving the same promise of unending faith and love. There 
are few children who would care for him, without his name 
and his sermon; for he is not bright in color, and form alone 
has little charm for the child. Perhaps the Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit is one of the best examples of the power of a name and a 
fancy to fix a form with precision. It is not, in itself, an easy 
form to draw, this green spathe, yet it is one with which the 
children have amazing success, because of the fairy within, 
and of his meaning to them. Would they struggle so hard 
with his difficult lines for any other reason, I wonder? 

All along the slopes of the hills, in among the rocks, we 
find smaller fairy-tokens. The pink-petaled Dutchman’s- 
breeches flaunt from the rose-tinted stems, like quaint Mon- 
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day washings, or like the little winter garments of the wee 
folks, hung out for their spring airing before the thrifty 
Dutch housewife packs them away in mothballs made of 
dried leaves, for the summer. Farther along, in a patch of 
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May-apple, is the fairy umbrella-shop, with umbrellas in all 
conditions; some in cases, and some out. There is even one 
that has been unfurled to the spring breezes, and is tattered 
and torn past all usefulness. The little button of a bud with 
which the umbrellas are finished is particularly charming. . 
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A little later, in a bit of rotting wood on the hill, we will 
find whole dozens of fairy goblets, scarlet inside, as if carved 
from coral, and frosted with silver outside. The biggest of 
these cups would hold nearly two drops of dew, which every 
one knows is the wine of the fairies; and no one with insight 
can doubt that there has been a banquet in the moonlight 
of the evening before, and that the fairy maids have left 
the little goblets out by mistake. If we look farther, we may 
find the table-cloth, spun by some famous spider linen weaver, 
and embroidered with diamonds in the morning sun. With 
the coming of June, the summer tents and pavilions of the 
little hill folk will appear in thousands, and on the trees 
we will find brown balconies, where tiny Juliets doubtless 
stand to listen to the vows of their Romeos, or from which 
miniature politicians harangue their constituents. Occasionally 
you may find a bit of land-coral, or maybe a mitten that has 
been overlooked in the spring packing, and has been badly 
moth-eaten in consequence. And among them all, you may 
find a tiny witch of the woods wandering, with her bent 
back, and her little red poke-bonnet. At twilight, you will 
see the pious clover in the grass fold its hands for its eve- 
ning prayer, and bend its head above them. 

In June you may come upon a stalk where the tiny monks 
have hung their blue hoods; or, by the river, to some por- 
traits in the shape of snapdragons. Hold them right side up, 
and you have a sour, unhappy old gentleman, who evi- 
dently suffers from rheumatism — probably on account of 
the dampness of his home. Turn him wrong side up, and be- 
hold, his character is altered, and he is perfectly happy and 
content with his lot; wherein he is very human indeed. We 
have all seen his human prototype, of unbearable temper so 
long as he has only yielding and undisturbing circumstances 
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about, but who, ignored and buffeted and rudely upset, be- 
comes most conciliatory in his manner. While we make ex- 
periments upon the temper of this old gentleman, behold, 
from the linden tree above us there comes floating a mono- 
plane of elegant design, balanced and steered by a green ball 
rudder. Invisible to our coarser eyes, a tiny elf sits on the 
little wind-carried vessel, and it was, no doubt, the curiosity 
of this elf that detached the airship so much before its time, 
and brought it down to investigate our human actions. 

Thruout the summer these belongings and portraits of 
the fairy-folk appear, in a thousand different forms. In the 
autumn, before they creep away for their winter’s sleep, we 
find them still. The ground cherry hangs full of tiny lan- 
terns, to light the lawn-festivals of the wee folk. The acorn 
cup is fit for a thousand uses, from the little helmet of the 
post-oak, to the great broad boat of the red oak. Every float- 
ing seed carries a dream down the wind. The changing leaves 
are miracles; and in the winter buds all next 


summer lies sleeping, visible to any keen eye ae 
that will investigate the great hickory buds. A 
There are people who can be interested in 4 






and they are mature in mind. 
The child, and usually the 
grown person, must begin by 
having a personal something 
to express, and grow from 
that attitude into the more ab- 
stract one of interest in the "alee 
thing for its own sake. From — (7 ACER 
the fairies in the spring 

7 Plate VI. The post-oak helmet and the 
flowers, to the sleeping cat red-oak hoat, about natural size 


accurate drawing for itself; but they are few, 
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kins and leaves in the winter bud, is an easy step. From 
the winter bud to the spring blossom of the tree, the form- 
ing fruit, and the ripened seed, and then to its sprout 
again, is a study of intense interest, which can be furnished 
by a single white maple branch in a jar of water, up to the 
point of the mature seed. And when you have brought a 
child so far, you have given it an abiding interest in grow- 
ing things; or else you have failed in the whole aim of your 
work. 

Personally, I believe in fairies, — flower fairies, in par- 
ticular. I have seen one hopelessly poor pupil transformed 
by the Little Man in the Violet into a really excellent one, and 
turned finally into a botanical specialist. I have seen a real 
human boy run down a lane, and look into ten nests he knew 
there, counting the eggs, and touching none. I have seen a 
class of matinee lovers turn out to hunt the May preacher- 
in-the-pulpit, and forget their idol of the theater, and return 
with rosy cheeks, and freckled noses, and splendid appetites, 
happy children instead of blasé little men and women. These 
things are, in my eyes, above any training in representa- 
tion of form; but in that direction also the careful and faith- 
ful study of plant forms, underlaid by a knowledge of what 
each form means in the life history of the plant, and enriched 
by all the fanciful embroideries that can emphasize the char- 
acter of the plant, is of such patent value that it needs no 
argument. Some few things cannot be taught, except thru 
the drawing of type forms, or of allied objects; but by far 
the larger number, and the more important of the principles 
of drawing, can be best given thru the medium of things 
alive, and beloved; and of these things not the least are the 
fairy haunted trees and flowers of the hills. 

It is not necessary, perhaps it is not even advisable, 
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~ that the child should himself 

Jano. _- try to draw the fairy in his 
: blossom; but if he feels its pres- 
ap fe , Maro ence, he will surely have a 
Bee im dis keener vision of the character of 
cy a. iy the flower than he could without 
TT go its help. Even in such matters 
iw, 1/ Mar. 27 " of fact as the relative sizes of 
7 “I the acorn cups, a bit of fancy 
April .1. LN can furnish an illustration that 

AN is infinitely more vivid than any 

\ precise measurement could be. 
») J Keenness of observation is the 
great essential of this work, of 
\ RY. \/)\ course; and it cannot exist with- 
ANN out keen interest in the botani- 
cal side of the plant-study; but 
| the more of imagination and 
\ May.1. fancy we can add to this scien- 

tific interest, the more we can 

give the child a love that is 


Wr stronger and deeper than inter- 
. est, and that will be a lasting 

| Ay treasure to him in all his life. 
[i f ) » 1) Returning to the definition 
- ae \) of Nature Study in the first 
val paragraph, we find that this 
| paper is sadly incomplete. It 

ae ° ° 

ZF omits entirely the dromedary, 
May 20 the cobblestone, and the hem- 
Plate VII The life history of the lock chip; and the bumblebee = 
silver maple merely given a passing glance, 
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and no word of comment. This neglect is a sad necessity, due 
to lack of space; but it may be remedied by close study of 
Rackham’s illustrations for Peter Pan, and for Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. There, in the midst of wonderful drawing, 
the trees come alive, the insects and animals move enchanted, 
and every stone is instinct with meaning, as it is to the eye 
of a child. 


FLOY CAMPBELL 


Manual Training High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 











MY WORK BOOK 


CHAPTER VIII — Making 





=e LL the subjects have been covered. There 
é { only remains the making of my book, 
: the assembling of the work of the year 
in some acceptable form for preservation. 

I have attempted to point out possi- 
ble methods of enriching school work, by 
bringing drawing and its principles into 
service. If a new interest has been at- 
tached to this study, if a more kindly 
feeling toward it has been actuated, and 
if, perhaps, a keener appreciation of its 
value to good work has been aroused, then these chapters will 
have served their purpose. 

In Chapter I, I decided upon 774” x 934” as the best size for 
the page of my book, this size being determined by the English 
composition paper. But as this sheet is not to be the actual 
page, but is to be attached to it, the final dimensions will be 
a little larger. 

A quarter-inch margin may properly be left on three sides, 
with from 34” to 12” at the bottom, thus making the page 834” 
x 10%” or 10%”. (See Figure 1.) 

I have decided to bind my book with the Japanese lacing 
shown in the “Orihon” illustrated in Figure 7, Chapter V. 
This necessitates the allowance of 34 of an inch more on one 
edge of the page. The all over dimensions will then be 91%” 
x 10%”. (Figure 1.) 

The next problem is one of actual making. Single sheets 
may be cut and bound, a sheet double the size of the page may 
be folded and several of these folios bound, or still larger sheets 
may be folded twice, forming quartos or four leaves, and 
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similarly bound. The first method is more difficult to bind, the 


leaves are more likely to tear out and 
it takes too much time. The third way 
involves the handling of large sheets, 
too large for convenient or easy hand- 
ling by the average fifth grade chil- 
dren. The second plan is left and 
proves most satisfactory, not only be- 
cause it is easier and quicker, but for 
another reason. 


iW 
Doubling the size of the page ‘4! 


would necessitate a sheet 10%” x 
1814”, but an important consideration 
alters this dimension. Pasting sheets 
in the finished book would naturally 
spread the covers unless some provision 
were made. A certain amount of thick- 
ness between the leaves at the bind- 
ing is mecessary to counteract this 
spreading. Such a provision is found 
in the ordinary photograph album. By 
allowing more paper the folio may have 
a triple fold in the middle and the prob- 
lem is solved. (See Figure 2-c.) 

The simplest way of making this 
fold is as follows: First fold once thru 
the middle (Figure 2-a); then fold each 
leaf of the folio back on itself, guid- 
ing the second and third folds by a thin 
stick the length of the page, and the 
desired width, 34 of an inch. (Figure 
2-a.) Allowing for this folding the size 
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Plate I. Well mounted pages from the regular class work of the fifth grade, 
School 16, Albany, N. Y., Miss Clara Walker, Principal 
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necessary for my book. 
“ make- 
most books, not including the covers. 


A helpful little book for this problem is 
Printed and published by the School of Printing of the North End Union, Boston 


of the paper necessary for making two leaves will be 104” 
x 1934”. 

The next step is to decide upon the number of pages 
This involves a study of a book’s 


up.” * The following pages will be usually found in 


2 blank pages (sometimes 4 and 6) . 
Half title or Bastard title . 


Blank page or notice of limited edition . 


Reverse of Frontispiece (Blank) . 
Frontispiece 

Title-page 

Notice of copyright 

Dedication 

Blank page 

Preface pla ales tk de 

Preface, continued or blank 

Table of contents ah Gee 
Table of contents, continued or blank . 
List of illustrations — 

List of illustrations or blank 
Introduction — 

Introduction or blank 

Half title 

Blank 


ist leaf 


2d leaf 


3d leaf 


4th leaf 


5th leaf 


6th leaf 


7th leaf 


8th leaf 


oth leaf 


10th leaf 


Then follows the actual contents of the book, with one or 
more single blank leaves at the back. 
Of course as much or as little of the above as the pupils 
wish or have time to plan may be used. The pages devoted to 
Dedication, Preface, and Introduction may be part of a number 
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of English lessons. The drawing lesson might well be used for 
designing and printing the title page as well as the cover. 














Now comes the last step, 
making. This is in _ itself 
good Manual Training and 
may properly come at that 
time. 

The best work should 
now be sorted and the total 
number of pages and leaves 
reckoned for. This planning 
is good practical arithmetic. 
Having decided upon the num- 
ber of leaves, the required 
amount of paper should be es- 
timated, and the stock cut and 
folded. Group work may be 
tried at this stage of the mak- 
ing, after each pupil, however, 
has made one complete folio. 

One group, perhaps girls, 
may make the first middle 
fold by bringing the outer 
edges together and- creasing 
the opposite side. Another 
group, of boys, may then do 
the more difficult back 
folding, which requires more 
strength in holding the guid- 
ing stick firmly in place. A 


third group may then punch the holes for binding. This 
may be guided by using a strip of cardboard with holes cor- 
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rectly placed or by using in the same way a folio already 
punched, the latter method being simpler and more accurately 
handled, as the top folio must exactly fit over the one to be 
pierced. 

Following this should come the pasting of the work. The 
best way of mounting is to very lightly tip the four corners 
with library paste, no attempt being made to paste the whole 
surface, as it would be extremely difficult to handle and would 
seriously warp the leaves unless dried under pressure for some 
time. Plate 1 illustrates well mounted pages. As soon as 
mounted the pages should be arranged and numbered as they 
are to be bound. The middle of the wide margin or about one 
inch from the outer edge at the bottom is, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory place for the numbers. 

The covers for my book may be made of fairly heavy 
straw, book or card board. They must bend easily at the bind- 
ing so should be composed of two pieces, one a narrow strip 
just the width of the triple fold at the back, the other slightly 
narrower than the page itself. These pieces will be separated 
about 3-16 of an inch, and hinged by a strip of cloth pasted on 
the under side. The whole may then be covered with paper 
and holes corresponding to those in the folios punched thru the 
narrow strip. (See Figure 3.) The cover design should next 
be traced and drawn in black and white or color. 

The book is now ready for binding. For this purpose stout 
string or more expensive silk cord should be laced as follows: 
(See Figure 4.) First pass cord thru hole (a) until lengths 
are equal, roughly estimating the right amount to use. (Figure 
4-x.) Pass string (1) around the bottom of the book at (a’) and 
back thru (a), the other end (2) around book at (a”) as at 
(a’). Then lace (1) down thru (b), around the back in the di- 
rection of the arrow heads and thru (b) again to (c) on the 
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Plate II. The Work Book completed 
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under side, up thru (c). Lace end (2) up thru (b), down (c), 
out and around back of book as with string (1), down (c) and 
up and out (d). Repeat again with ends (1) and (2) until the 
last hole is reached and ends (1) and (2) come out from op- 
posite sides of the book. 

Finish top as at the bottom with ends again on opposite 
sides. (Figure 4-y.) Then pass end (1) under the strands enter- 
ing hole (c) and down (e), pulling as tightly as possible and tie 
on the under side with end (2). (Figure 4-z.) When securely 
and tightly tied push the knot down into the hole quite out of 
sight. A brad-awl will help greatly thruout the lacing. Plate 
II shows the complete book bound with common brown twine. 

My Work Book is now complete. It is a record of the best 
work of the year. It points to the many roads that have been 
traveled, the many lessons learned, and it is a constant re- 
minder of a steady progress all brought into permanent form. 

Correlation now has a new meaning. Drawing, giving 
new life to school work, finds constant use. Manual Trainiry 
has found a mission and the wood of the unused garden label 
has been saved for better use. 

From now on a Work Book may be made each year, the 
making gradually requiring less effort but demanding more 
beauty. Each year a book more valuable than any text-book 
will round out the pupil’s education. Each year a record of 
progress will find its way to the pupil’s own library or that of 
the school. Each year the fruit of earnest labor will go forth, 
a lesson to all who read. 


“Go forth, my little book! pursue thy way! 
Go forth, and please the gentle and the good.” 


ROYAL B. FARNUM 
State Supervisor of Drawing and Industrial Trainin: 
Albany, New York 
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Plate I. The Mountain Laurel. 


From a photograph repro- 
duced by courtesy of 
J. Horace McFarland 


A NATIONAL FLOWER 


URING the last quarter of the 

nineteenth century, “a popular 
movement, surely unique in the his- 
tory of the world,” began to develop 
in the United States, having as its 
purpose the adoption of a national 
flower. “The National Flower 
Movement” is the title of a pam- 
phlet tracing its growth and review- 
ing the claims of several flowers 
suggested for adoption.* This move- 
ment, according to the author of 
the pamphlet, is “a matter of pure 
sentiment, seeking legislative recog- 
nition.” It may be this, but it cer- 
tainly ought to be more. A National 
Flower is an esthetic necessity. 

In a recent book by Professor 
John C. Van Dyke, entitled, “ What 
is Art?” the distinguished author, 
after lamenting certain practices of 
wealthy Americans, affirms: “ We 
borrow the wrong things. As a re- 
sult the borrowed product is inap- 
propriate, insignificant, wholly inex- 
pressive of our time, our people, or 
our civilization.” 

And this wise man concludes: 

“We shall not be great in art 


* The National Flower Movement. By Fred- 
erick Leroy Sargent. Reprinted from the Trans 
actions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, Part I, 1898. Rockwell & Churchill 
Press, Boston. 
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or its appreciation, nor shall we in any wise become an artistic 
people, until we put aside our foreign baubles and do our own 
things, with our own materials, in our own way.” 

What are these materials? Wood, brick, and stone, of° 
course, but in a peculiar sense, steel, terra cotta, and concrete. 





Plate II. A blossoming spray of Mountain Laurel. Reproduced from a photograph 
by courtesy of J. Horace McFarland 


What is our own way? We have none as yet. “We 
may drag the world for antiquities and turn our houses and 
cities into museums, but in the end we shall find that collect- 
ing is one thing and producing quite another thing. More- 
over, the inspiration of a nation’s art never yet came out of 
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Plate III Studies of Laurel foliage 1. A spray of young leaves 2 and 5 
Typical shapes of fresh leaves 1, and 6. Forms which the leaves 
assume when dried 
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the junk-shop. It comes out of the soil— the time, the place, 
the people, and their ideals.” * 
No student of the history of art can question for one 


What Is Art? By John C. Van Dyke. Chapter VI, Art Appreciation, pp 
153-154 
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moment the truth of these statements. To look backward, 
to copy the past, is useless. It is folly to galvanize a corpse, 
be it never so beautiful. The recent suggestion, A Pan-Ameri- 
can Ornament Cult, can be at best but of evanescent value. 


: 














Plate IV. Brush renderings of Laurel foliage 1 and 2. Typical dried leaves ren 
dered in two tones. 3. One-half of a bisymmetrical arrangement suggested 


by dried leaves. 4 and 5. Conventional sprays of Laurel, suggesting decora 
tive possibilities. 6. Leaves drawn with two strokes of the brush, indicating 


midrib. 7. One of many historic forms easily translatable into the terms of 
the Laurel. 8. Top view of a spray suggesting rosette forms 


It is not vital. “It is in vain that we look for genius to 
reiterate its miracles in the old arts; it is its instinct to find 
beauty and holiness in new and necessary facts, in field 
and roadside,” said Emerson, 
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“Our own way” can be no other than the historic way. 
The Egyptian art, as Professor Meurer has proven so con- 
clusively,* developed, thru the careful observation and 
adaptation of plant forms the people loved, forms to them 
significant,— chiefly the lotus, the papyrus and the date palm. 
Greek art, while borrowing freely 
from ancient sources at first, at- 
tained its own distinctive charac- 
ter only when it drew its inspira- 
tion from its own plant forms, 
the lily, the acanthus, the laurel + 
and the ivy. Roman art flourished 
; in the same regions and made use 
/ of the same forms elaborated. 

The Gothic art of the north, as 

every one knows, is a fruitage of 

the northern flowers,—the tre- 

, foils, crowfoots, vines, roses, and 
ferns, to mention only the most 

prominent. Certain flower forms 

in each country received more at- 

tention than others, not only in 

vvreurel. thoeine fixe orapor architectural decoration but in 
tions, and simplicity and personal adornment in heraldry 
a, eee and in handicraft. In _ conse- 
quence, wherever a lotus form appears the design is assigned 
at once to Egypt or is assumed to have been produced thru 
Egyptian influence. The Greek lily form is equally character- 
istic and indicative of Greek civilization. The acanthus means 


Vergleichende Formenlehre des Ornamentes und der Pflanze. Dresden, 


1909 


Laurus nobilis, the Sweet Bay. 
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Roman art or the Renaissance— Roman art reborn. The 
fleur-de-lis is distinctively French, the rose distinctively 
English. 

If America is ever to produce an art of its own, it must 
make use of its own native resources. It must adopt some 
few elements, peculiarly appropriate, something “out of the 
soil— the time, the place, the people, and their ideals,” and 
with patience work these elements over and over in the spirit 
: of the ancient, the classic, and the medieval nations, until 
| forms of beauty arise to glorify our national life. “ Beauty 
will not come at the call of a legislature. . . It will come, as 
always, unannounced, and spring up between the feet of brave 
and earnest men.” In the museums of Kandia, Constantinople, 
Delphi, and Athens, are the marble records of Greek experi- 
ments with the echinus and the astragal, covering a period 
measured by centuries, before the final perfect forms were 
developed. We in America must attack our problem as brave 
and earnest men, trusting Beauty to crown the work of our 
hands in her own good time. 

The question now arises, have we among our plant forms 
any one that might be called undoubtedly our own, character- 
istically American, peculiarly appropriate to our time, our 
people, our ideals? I believe we have. 

The Mountain Laurel, the Kalmia Latifolia, seems to be 
the very embodiment of the American spirit. 

In the botanies it is called, “ The American Laurel” or, 
in Gray’s latest edition, “Laurel (of America).” It is not a 
frail herb but a stout shrub, in the south almost a tree, with 
close-grained wood, of fine texture, capable of receiving a high 
polish, a fact that rhymes well with our ideal of the American 
nature. 

Varieties of the Laurel are found in all our territory except 
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the central prairies and the southwestern plains. It clings 
to the hills.* It grows at its best in the thirteen original States 
whence came the ideals that have shaped our national life. 
The foliage is evergreen, and never wilts when used for 
decorative purposes. It dries and curls, and the colors become 
soft and gray.* The flowers, which grow in handsome clusters, 
(e pluribus unum) are white with touches of red (two of the 
colors of our flag), and, like the leaves, do not wilt. When their 
times comes, they fall off whole,— little chalices miraculously 
carved from snow and tinted with rose. When the flowers 
fall they leave a persistent seedpack in the form of a sphere, 
which as it dries splits and reveals a five-pointed star, another 
American emblem. These clustered spheres, each bearing its 
star, are perfect symbols of our autonymous States, each rep- 
resented by a star in our flag. The Laurel, in its plan of 
growth, is decimal, like our coinage, — another significant fact. 
Moreover, its flower is unique, recognizable instantly in mass at 
any distance, or singly, in any stage of its development, un- 
mistakable,— unmistakable when interpreted in any scale, 
with or without color. And lastly, the Laurel is peculiarly in- 
dependent. Many flowers are incomplete in themselves. They 
are dioecius or monoecious, or they depend upon insects or upon 
the wind for fertilization. Not so the Laurel. This extra- 
ordinary flower has hit upon a mechanical device for distribut- 
ing its pollen. The ten stamens, at first bent backward and 
caught in the dents of the corolla, are suddenly released when 


This has been urged as an objection ‘* The National Flower must grow 
everywhere.’’ Does the national bird, the Golden Eagle, breed everywhere? 
These birds are seldom if ever seen east of the Mississippi. 


The foliage of some varieties is said to be poisonous when eaten. The 
statement is not, however, sufficiently authenticated Why should a national 
flower be edible any more than a national bird? Eagles are dangerous at times 
So is Liberty! Freedom kills those who misuse her. 
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the auspicious moment arrives, and the pollen of the anthers 
is thrown with unerring aim upon the stigma of the long pistil. 
A mechanical invention to perform its necessary werk! Noth- 
ing could be more thoroly American than that. 





Plate VI. Studies of the florescence of the Laurel. 1. A young bud. 2. An older 
bud. 3. End view of a bud. 4. A flower, side view. 5. Front view of a 
flower. 6. The back of a flower. 7. A section showing the action of the 
stamens in fertilization. 8. The persistent berry or seed pack. 9. A front 
view of the seed pack, showing the five-pointed star. 

Among the nine essential conditions a National Flower 
should fulfil, according to the resolutions passed by the National 
Flower Convention held at Asheville, N. C., in October, 1896, 
are the following: 

(a) “The National Flower should bloom on one or more 
of our National holidays.” The Laurel blooms from early April 
in the south to late July in the north. 
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(b) “It should lend itself readily to floral decoration by 
variety and purity of color and distinctiveness of form.” As 
a decorative element the Laurel is unrivalled. Its rich, glossy 
dark leaves, of severe outline, when used without the flowers, 





Plate VII. Studies of the Laurel flower by Professor Meurer, reproduced from 
his book, The Derivation of Ornament from Plant Forms 


would form a decoration dignified and rich enough for the 
funeral of a President. The evergreen leaves are themselves 
a symbol of immortality. A single spray of the Laurel in 
bloom is as complete as the whole. A cluster of flowers cannot 
easily be gathered without the accompanying leaves. The 
color scheme of the Laurel is perfect for combination with the 
flag, whose white and red come to their most exquisite hues in 
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Plate VIII. Suggestions of the adaptability of Laurel forms to common objects. 
1. Mace or rod of office. 2. An ornament for a chair post, newel post, or 
finial. 3. A bowl. 4. An electric light shade. 5. A chalice. 6. Ornament 
for the top of a helmet. 7. A button or rosette. 8. Fireman's helmet, 
9. Fruit dish. 10. A molding or string course for a government building, 
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the flower, and whose dark blue forms the richest possible back- 
ground for the sparkling buds and shining leaves. 

(c) “It should bear what in the popular sense is called a 
flower, and should not be merely a foliage plant or one chiefly 
valued for its fruit.” The Laurel meets this requirement per- 
fectly. 

(d) “It should be a flower which has never been used by 
any other people as their floral emblem, and not resemble such 
a flower in general form.” The Laurel meets this requirement 
also. 

(e) “It should possess, if possible, patriotic associations 
plainly connecting it with the best for which our country stands 
among the nations of the world.” The Laurel was the chief 
decorative element in the splendid arches thru which George 
Washington rode to his inauguration at New York, as the first 
President of the United States; 

“The Laurel which belongs 
To the gallant chief who fights; ” 
the Laurel which crowned victors in the ancient games of 
Apollo, which was given of old for academic honors,* which 
has come to be the commonly accepted symbol of honors of 
every kind, for we say of the young American who succeeds 
in any field, “ He has won his laurels.” 

(f) “The features characteristic of its form should com- 
bine such simplicity and gracefulness that when used con- 
ventionally in decorative design, the flower may be readily 
recognized independently of its color.” This, the most import- 
ant condition of all, in fact the essential condition from the 
esthetic point of view, has often been passed over lightly or 
disregarded entirely. 


*The classic laurel was in its leaves much like ours, oblanceolate and 





evergreen. 
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Plate 1X. Suggestions for Laurel capitals. 1. Laurel leaves with the seed 
pods. 2. Clusters of Laurel flowers supported by leaves. 3. A capital 
based on a single flower. 4. A capital based on a single bud 
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The committee which framed this resolution was wise in its 
choice of words. “Simplicity” and “ gracefulness” are pre- 
cise and adequate expressions of the requirements. The more 
frequently a unit is to be repeated, the simpler it must be. A 
dentil may be repeated forever without becoming wearisome; 
not so an animal form, or the human figure. The Gothic builders 
understood this. In the best Gothic decorations no two faces 
are alike. An intricate leaf or a complex flower, one that can- 
not be reduced to a conventional form instantly recognizable, 
is an undesirable decorative element. The simpler the form 
the better. No leaf could be simpler than the Laurel and still 
retain the second essential, gracefulness. This leaf is beauti- 
ful in itself, beautiful in combination, and in combination 
susceptible of endless elaboration into the most intricate and 
ornate patterns. 

The flower is a marvel of design. From earliest bud to 
its persistent fruit, it is of extraordinary beauty. In color it 
is as lovely as the fairest rose; in form incomparably quaint 
and elegant; in line simply exquisite. Singly, in either view, 
in any stage of its growth, it is suggestive of numberless adapta- 
tions in form and pattern. In mass, by itself, or in combina- 
tion with its lustrous foliage, it suggests as many more. The 
sketches reproduced herewith are merely indicative of its in- 
finite possibilities. 

But perhaps its unique distinction is to be found in its promise 
of usefulness in the realm of our new building material, con- 
crete. To imitate in this moldable material the sculpturesque 
forms of the past will lead us nowhere. To recognize the 
peculiarly suggestive forms of the Laurel, as shown in the re- 
productions of drawings from Professor Meurer’s book, The 
Derivation of Ornament from Plant Forms, and to experiment 
along these lines with ornamental capitals, brackets, rosettes, 
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antefixes, and finials that will draw perfectly from the molds, 
is to enter upon a promising pathway, a pathway that may 
lead to a distinctively American development in architectural 
enrichment. 

Aside from the more barbaric forms of ornament, the Celtic 
interlacings, and the purely geometric patterns of the Greeks 
and the Saracens, there is hardly a form of beauty, drawn on 
vases, painted on walls, blown in glass, hammered in metal, 
cut in wood or carved in stone, that cannot be paralleled in new 
forms ef beauty developed from the Laurel. To translate the 
historic forms into fresh and significant forms, breathing the 
spirit of the eclectic but individual Republic of the West, would 
be a task worthy of achievement, a task calling for the hearty 
codperation of every American artist and craftsman, a task 
sure to yield perpetual and enduring satisfactions, and ulti- 
mately to enrich the history of art with a.wealth of new forms 
of hitherto undreamed-of beauty. 


An illustrated address by Henry Turner Bailey, National Arts Club, New 
York, January 12, 1911. 
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ANNOTATED LESSONS 
JUNE 


HE work of the entire year finds its fruition in that of the 
month of June. The June work therefore should be more 
beautiful than anything that has preceded it. That which has 
been learned and acquired should be utilized in the production 
of things appropriate to the closing of the school year and 
the beginning of the long vacation. 





Plate I. Covers by first and second grade primary pupils, worked out by 
paper cutting 


JUNE BOOKLETS 


The cover, a, Plate I, was suggested by the work of E. Murdock, a 
primary pupil in Winchendon, Mass. The wild rose of June cut from 
paper ornamented the cover. Within, the pages of the booklet contained 
nature studies and nature quotations appropriate to the month. 

The second cover is from a book about The Tree Dwellers, made 
by Lillian Thatcher in a second grade, Albany, N. Y. This book con- 
tained eighteen pages, full-page illustrations drawn in colored crayon 
alternating with the text. The cover design was made by paper cutting. 

The third cover in Plate I was suggested by the work of Francis 
La Fortune, a first grade boy, Winchendon, Mass. The letters are cut 
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from a strip of paper upon which they were hektographed or drawn, and 
the ornament, a conventional form of the rose, was cut from a hekto- 
graphed copy. The book which Francis sent to the Contest was made 
up of sixteen pages containing illustrated number work, nature draw- 
ing, language, spelling, etc. 

Some of the most effective little booklets produced in the lower 
grades deal with a single common flower, the dandelion, the buttercup, 
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Plate II. Pages of an illustrated booklet. Leaves uniform, text and 
illustrations pasted in 


the rose. One of the best of these received last year came from Marjorie 
Moshier, Hopkinton, Mass. The booklet was made from a single sheet 
of paper folded and cut as described in the April number of The School 
Arts Book, page 725. 

Another form of booklet easily made by the children is suggested 
in Plate II, four pages from a booklet entitled, “Outdoor Friends,” 
by Leona Corbin, III, Easthampton, Mass. This was made of six sheets 
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of gray drawing paper, 9 x 12, folded to produce twelve leaves. The il- 
lustrations were made upon white drawing paper and the text upon writ- 
ing paper, clipped to the proper size to fit the pages, and pasted in position. 

Still another effective booklet is that shown in Plate III, from 
Marjorie Berdan, Ridgewood, N. J. In this case the illustrations were 
drawn directly upon the leaves of the book in two tones of gray, direct 
from the object. This little booklet contained a half-dozen of the com- 
mon leaves which Marjorie found growing between her home and her 
school. 


LEAVES, 








Plate III. Pages of a fourth grade booklet on familiar leaves 


TOYS AND USEFUL OBJECTS 


Things a child would like to use during his vacation are good sub- 
jects for study during June. The objects and their method of manufacture 
are determined of course by the abilities of the children. They may 
range from flags and paper windmills thru shovels whittled from 
old shingles, to reels for fish lines, toy boats, and model aeroplanes. 
Plate IV shows a few toy boats such as children from seven to twelve 
years of age delight to make. Thin wood, toothpicks, and paper are suf- 
ficient for the simplest models. Pieces of board, spools, corks, bits of tin, 
and pieces of round wood, such as may be cut from roadside thickets, 
may be utilized for the work of the older children. This primitive sort 
of manual training yields large returns to the avenage boy. 
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Plate IV. 1. A sloop. 2. A schooner. 3. A sea-going tug. 4. A harbor tug 
5. An ocean-going steamship 
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The girls of corresponding age enjoy 
the making of woven or knotted bags, or 
such objects as those shown in Plate V. 
The upper illustration in this plate is a 
laundry list containing printed slips pur- 
chased in bulk from some laundry and 
neatly bound in appropriate covers by 
Joseph Moguin, a fourth grade boy, Middle- 
boro, Mass. The second illustration in the 
plate shows a case for post-cards and 
stamps, a very handy article when one is 
traveling during vacation. This was made 
by Florida Danes, a little girl thirteen 
years old in the Hope Street School, Woon- 
socket, R. I. The calendar of flowers was 
made by Annie Tarber. Such a booklet be- 
comes a delightful diary if all the flowers 
discovered during one’s vacation are en- 
tered in it in order. 


ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL WORK 


Plate VI shows a kind of work com- 
bining drawing and manual training with 
other school studies which should never 
be forgotten. The possibilities along these 
lines are without limit. The pages here 
reproduced are from the Williams School, 
Newton, Mass. Miriam Herron made the 
paper on the red cross, and Nelson Sly 
the paper on the red-winged blackbird. 


ARTICLES REQUIRED BY THE 
TRAVELER 


A wide field for applied design of the 
most practical sort opens before the teacher 


Plate V. Examples of fourth and fifth grade 
constructive work 
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who considers with her children 
the making of articles which 
might be of use to them in 
traveling. Plate VII contains 
a few of the many articles 
which have been successfully 
made by school children of vari- 
ous grades. A is a memorandum 
block with a little cover orna- 
mented with a design based 
upon two young pines, by Edna 
Robichau, II, Hardie School, 
Beverly, Mass. B, a case for 
the holding of post-cards, was 
made and ornamented by a 
fifth grade pupil in the Practice 
School, Salem, Mass. C is a 
sketch-book made from school 
drawing-paper and. bound with 
ribbon and linen thread by a 
sixth grade boy, Practice School, 
Salem, Mass. D is a portfolio 
to hold post-cards and stamps. 
It contains pockets for these 
articles, and a blotting pad. It 
was made by a first year stu- 
dent in the Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. Plate VIII con- 
tains three pen-wipers, the first 
by H. G. C., a fourth grade pupil 
somewhere; the second by Er- 
nest Brown, V, Sioux City, 
Iowa, and the third by Leslie 
Spofford, an eighth grade pupil, 
Easthampton, Mass. The select- 
ing of appropriate material, the 
planning of the construction 
and the designing and coloring 
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Illustrated language papers from 


fifth grade, 
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Plate VII. Examples of constructive work by pupils under the direction of 
Mr. Frederick Whitney 


of the cover to make the pen-wiper an attractive addition to the writing- 
desk, constitute a series of problems of genuine educational value. 
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PORTFOLIOS FOR SCHOOL WORK 


Plate IX shows two successful portfolios with decorations based 
on insect forms. The first of these was made by M. W., fourth year, 
Johnstown, Pa., the second by Margaret Stahl, sixth year, Johnstown, Pa. 

Another type of ornamentation for a portfolio is shown in this 





Plate VIII. Pen-wipers by grammar grade pupils 


plate, an all-over pattern of flowers designed by Eddy Ferare, V, West- 
erly, R. I. 


PRODUCTION BOOKLETS 


The most successful of these are based on local industries within 
the range of the pupil’s observation. Booklets have been received in the 
Contests dealing with corn, wheat, lumber, leather, cotton, etc. One of 
the handsomest of these booklets, both outside and inside, came last 
year from Francisco Medina, a fifth grade boy, Ponce, Porto Rico. This 
booklet contained very careful studies in color of flowers and fruits of 
the island. The cover of the booklet is shown in Plate IX. 


OBJECTS REQUIRED IN THE HOME 


This constitutes another large field with a sufficient range of sub- 
jects to furnish suitable problems in every grade. Plate IX contains 
one illustration in this field, a card, to be hung near the telephone, con- 
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taining the numbers most, frequently required by the family. This 
particular card was made by Craig McClure, Jr., VIII, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


PREPARATORY STUDIES 


Some of the best work done by grammar school pupils in geography 
and history has been individual work suggested by the coming vacation. 
One pupil in the class is to travel in England, let us say, another in 

















Plate IX. Examples of constructive design by grammar grade pupils 


Canada, a third is to have a vacation in Maine, a fourth is going on a 
farm in the country in his own state, a fifth is going to the seashore 
of New Jersey, etc. In preparation for such travel, the geography of 
the country and historical events connected with the various localities 
furnish inspiring topics for investigation. The papers prepared under 
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such a stimulus have a certain tang of reality which makes them not 
only profitable to the individual student but enjoyable to the entire 
class. These papers put into booklet form are prized by the young 
authors and their parents. 


LITERARY STUDIES 


The careful study of single pieces of literature, such as The Vision 
of Sir Launfal, The Quest of the Grail, The Idylls of the King, Tales 





Plate X. Well arranged booklet covers by grammar grade pupils 


of a Wayside Inn, etc., are good themes for graduation exercises, and 
when put into the form of handsome booklets become attractive souvenirs 
of the occasion. Plate X contains three covers of unusually good design, 
the central one by Hazel Berg, a fifth grade pupil, Rochester, N. Y.; the 
others, two arrangements of the same decorative material and two dif- 
ferent schemes of color. That at the left is by Doris Fletcher, fourteen 
years old, Practice School, Fitchburg, Mass.; that at the right is by 
Madlin Nolan, thirteen years old, same school. 


FANS 


In some schools the children have made fans of their own by us- 
ing a piece of wood one-quarter of an inch thick for the handle, a 
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single piece of rattan thrust into holes at the upper end of the handle, 
and two sheets of bond paper, the first having the exact shape of the 
hoop, the second having the same shape plus triangular laps like saw- 
teeth all around the outline. The 
paper with the laps is pasted 
first and the paper without laps 
put on as a cover. These fans 
have been. made the subjects of 
decorative design. In other schools 
fans have been purchased and the 
decorations designed and added 
by the children. The fan repro- 
duced as an illustration, Plate XI, 
is by Marion Smith, an eighth 
grade pupil, Easthampton, Mass. 





COVER DESIGNS 


Thruout the country there is 
a growing tendency to make school 
documents of every sort the sub- 
ject of school design. The gradu- 
ation programs, the announce- 
ment of the annual exhibit of 
school work, tickets of admission, 
orders of exercises, and the like, 
Plate XI. A fan decorated by Marion are now frequently made the sub- 
Smith, VIII, Easthampton, Mass. jects of competition among pupils 
of a given grade thruout the 
city, the successful design being reproduced for the occasion. In some 
cases the school committee has been induced to allow the cover of 
the school report to be produced in the same way. Plate XII shows 
three school report covers designed by school children, the first by Bret 
Montague of Gardner, Mass., the second by Sarah Bromley of Westfield, 
Mass., the third by E. A. H., Concord, N. H. Such competitions emphasize 
the reality of drawing and the commercial value of design. 
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JUNE WORK IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


takings, class-days, and commencements. In_ schools 


departments; and thus, too often, does the term end. 





decorations for this closing month. 


the room. 
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It is generally true that June, the last month of the school year, 
is rather broken with its final examinations, exhibitions, social leave- 
where 


classical 





Plate XII. Examples of school report covers designed by school children, adopted 
by the school committee, and published by the town 


studies rule the curriculum—the drawing teachers are often stranded 
unexpectedly with the unusual demands on the students. 
planned programs are upset; pupils plead with potent excuses for free- 
dom from drawing; principals request drawing teachers to assist in other 


Carefully 


It would seem 


wise, therefore, to regard the June work as largely preparatory for sum- 
mer and the coming fall. Another line of endeavor which will prove of 
value to both students and school is the preparation and execution of 


In the decoration of a school hall or classroom the three absolutely 
essential laws to observe are: 1. Unity of direction and form of decora- 
tive motives; 2. Predominance of one color with harmonious subordinated 
tones; 3. Concentration of the decoration at the most important part of 


If we expand these ideas we will, under the first heading, see that, 
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A study of tree structure. A drawing in pencil by Florence Bradshaw Brown 
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JUNE 





in the use of plants and flowers, for example, it is wise to avoid sprawl- 
ing, scraggly effects which are so common. The tiresome and over 
worked palm, as an in- 
stance, may well give 
place to the dignified box 
or bay tree when avail- 
able. The popular fes- 
toons, leading everywhere 
and nowhere could be much 
better straightened along 
some of the structural lines 
of the room. Varied as- 
sortments of plants are 
much less_ satisfactory 
than quantities of one 
variety. Curves, swags, 
oblique and zigzag ar- 
rangements should yield 
to the vertical and hori- 
zontal. Simple frames 
and lattices can be easily 
built of lathes or other 
thin wood, which, when 
painted white or green, 
form supports for plant 
decoration and enhance the 
architectural dignity of 
the room. 

In the use of artificial 
forms the same principles 





hold. The use of the i. 
shield, escutcheon, mono- \) Primesee 
gram, banner, etc., should aw 


be subordinate to the rule 
of recurrence of one mo- 
tive, with possibly the 
alternation of a subordi- 
nate harmonious form. Here, again, the positions and direction of these 
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should be guided by the constructive lines of the room rather than by 
momentary fads or the whims of popular students. Could anything be 
more devoid of taste than the habitual oblique drapings of the ubiquitous 
isosceles college flags? 

In planning such decoration of a large room valuable suggestions 





























Pen-and-ink studies of marine life by Harold Haven Brown 


may be had in almost any library from the works of Lewis F. Day, Walter 
Crane, F. S. Meyer, and from books on heraldry, costume, and medieval 
decoration. 


It is hardly necessary to enlarge on the importance of one domi- 
nant color in a decorative scheme whether in plant arrangement or 
the use of conventional motives; yet how common is it to find platforms 
spotted with sprawling palms balanced on spindling tripods with a mot- 
ley procession of unrelated flora chasing in and out beneath the unstable 
supports. 
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Pencil studies of insects by Harold Haven Brown 
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Finally, the principle of decorative concentration will cause a rea- 
sonable degree of success with the fewest possible materials. Some part 
of every hall or room should be considered as the “clou” or chief point. 
Here should be massed the chief scheme, whether or not the rest of the 
apartment receives attention or not. 

Do not forget the great beauty and decorative value which lies in 
lettering. An inscription or motto extending along one side or around 
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the whole room, in gold or colored letters of a foot or so high, not infre- 
quently supplies all the decoration needed. Only the purest types of 
Roman or mediaeval letters should be used, as shown in such books of 
lettering as those of Strange, Lewis Day, or F. C. Brown. 

Along the foregoing lines may the minds and hands of the art 
classes be led with profit during the closing month, to the end that 
they may see some new meaning in good decoration and that their 
school shall be beautified with schemes, not only fresh and distinctive, 
but, so far as possible, possessed of that delightful element called sym- 
bolism. 
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The illustrations for this month suggest some lines of activity for 
the coming summer’s drawing. The sketch-book habit is a good habit 
to cultivate, and the careful studies that students can be induced to make 
in the vacation they will frequently treasure the most. 


HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 
Stuyvesant High School 
New York City 
Copyright reserved. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


1. From the working sketch of the Tool Post and Carriage for a 
Slide-Rest of a Lathe make detail drawings of each part. 

2. From the assembled working sketch make a freehand perspec- 
tive sketch as illustrated on page 975. This may prove to be a more com- 
plicated sketch to make than anything previously suggested, and the 
working drawing should be carefully analyzed into the different typical 
forms which make up the whole drawing. Treat each form separately in 
the sketch, but locate it in its relative position with the other forms, 
carefully considering the convergence of lines and the proportions of 
parts. F. E. M. 
Copyright reserved by The Taylor-Holden Company. 
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THE WORKSHOP 
THE TROLLEY CAR 


OR many children the vacation holds promise of various trips, some 
of which probably are to be in the trolley car. First grade children 
will be satisfied with the simple one which they can make. Like the 
It can be made from a sheet 


rag doll, it gives the imagination a chance. 
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of 3%” squared paper 
and is so simple that it 
requires almost no ex- 
planation. 

Reverse the two 
outer folds of the pieces 
one square by five 
squares, making all the 
folds right angles. Place 
these under the car, one 
across each end. Cut the 
four wheels from card- 
board, an inch in diam- 
eter, and fasten to these 
under parts by pushing 
a toothpick thru. 


If a sand table is available, a track may be built with kinder- 
garten sticks and a trolley arranged for; or a car barn may be built 
with large blocks and the cars run in for the night. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


The automobile, rather a fussy piece of work, is designed for the 
older children who like a complex problem. Several sheets of %4” squared 
paper will be required unless the children are sufficiently expert to use 
It will be much easier to make the folds by placing the 
ruler on the paper in position and with a paper-knife or similar tool 


the %4” paper. 


bend the paper over the edge of the ruler. 
on the inside. 


This will bring the lines 


The piece, 16 x 21 squares, with corners cut out, makes the body 
The two pieces, 8 x 16 squares, are for seats. In shaping 
these latter, the folds are all made from the same side of the paper. 
The lap is pasted to the fourth row of squares from the other end. It 
then resembles a box with a back but no ends. 





This gives a large sur- 
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face to paste to the bottom of the car. If desired, laps may be left to 
fasten the ends of the seats to the sides of the car. 

The irregular hexagonal prism would better be made next and fas- 
tened in place at the front of the car. If it is easier, the end may be a 
separate piece. Or the part may be simplified considerably by making it 
a rectangular prism. : 

Next, put on the pieces at the sides, fastening the lap of eight squares 
under the bottom of the car. Turn up the one square and fasten to the 
side of the car close to the front edge, at such an angle that it will hold 





the front mud guard in its proper position. Fold down the lap of two 
squares and paste to the side of the car in a way that will hold the rear 
mud guard in place. 

If the car has been made of the %4” squared paper, the remaining 
pieces would better be made of something stiffer. They are to be placed 
under the car to hold the wheels. Fold in the manner described for the 
trolley car. Place the shorter piece under the forward end of the hexagonal 
prism; the longer one even with the back edge of the car. Cut the 
wheels of something stiff, 2%” in diameter, and fasten with wire put 
thru the parts under the car. The back wheels come close to the sides 
of the car; the forward ones in line with them. 

Perhaps it would be well to defer shaping the mud guards into 
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place until the wheels are on, as they should follow the curve of the 
wheels. 

From the automobile down to a simple child’s cart there are many 
and varied forms on wheels. It is hoped that these models, together with 
what has gone before, will have developed the children’s ingenuity in 
construction. Along with their delight in creating form, there is much 
































































































































: of educational value. Likewise, there is suggestion for healthful employ- 
ment for the hours when, free from the restraint of school, children are 
thrown upon their own resources. The long days of vacation are less of 
a boon to children and their mothers than to weary teachers. It has been 
said that the things done in school that are most worth while are those 
which the children voluntarily continue to do on holidays. There are 
but two steps, then, for the teacher: First, choose for school work things 
that have vital interest for the chikdren. Second, make the doing of 
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these things so interesting that the children’s heads will be filled with 
plans and their hearts with eager- 
: ness to execute them. Then, may- 
hap, they will not feel as did one 

small boy who questioned, “ But, 
| Mother, if I have to go to school 
all day, when shall I have time 
to learn anything?” 





ANNA J. LAMPHIER 
State Normal School 
North Adams, Massachusetts 





WATER-WHEEL OR MOTOR 


HE plates on pages 982 and 983 show the working drawing, and 
T picture of an “impulse” or tangential water-wheel or motor of con- 
siderable efficiency when used with the ordinary city water pressure. 

This type of water-wheel has been developed in the west where 
comparatively small volumes of water under great pressure are available. 
In some instances the water was first piped for placer mining and later 
used to run stamp mills by a crude water-wheel made of plank known 
as a “hurdy-gurdy wheel,” which was turned by the force of a jet of 
water. Later iron buckets of various shapes were bolted to the circum- 
ference of the wheel. By accident it was discovered that greater power 
was developed if the jet struck one side of the center of a cup-shaped 
bucket instead of the center—the stream is reversed in direction by 
the smooth inner surface of the bucket, giving all its original momentum 
to the wheel. The best buckets are double, the jet striking on a sharp 
edge beween the two buckets. 

Materials necessary: A bicycle hub, a hose coupling, about 32 square 
inches of 20-gauge copper or eight mustard spoons, tin, lumber to make 
the box, screws, nails and tacks. 

Construction: Make the box of white wood, or pine, nailing the top 
to the ends, painting all joints if possible; screw the side to the top and 
ends; work out the wooden wheel with turning or coping saw and 
spokeshave, with the compass or dividers; draw a line %” inside the cir- 
cumference of the wheel; lay out the places for the buckets, drawing 
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the lines across the face and edge of the wheel, with the back-saw make 
the slots in which the buckets are placed; bore a hole for the shaft. If 
the shaft is short it is sometimes necessary to let the end of the cone 
into one side and the nut into the other. Anneal the copper by heating 
it to a dull red; cut it into pieces about 2” square. The bucket may be 
formed by driving the copper into a dapping block, a 34”-hole in a hard- 








Two views of a water-wheel or motor by Frank P. Lane 


wood block or the end of a piece of 34” pipe with a punch made by round- 
ing the end of a short piece of 5%” dowel rod,—#in driving the punch use 
a large number of rather light blows and do not hold the punch straight 
up all the time. It is well to paint or oil the wheel before inserting the 
buckets, which are held in place by pounding down the side flaps. 

The hub may be fastened to the box by removing the sprocket, letting 
the end thru the side and fastening with the nut which held the sprocket 
in place, or screw-eyes may be placed in the corners of the side, doubled 
wire carried thru these and the holes in the outer spoke flange of the 
hub and twisted tight with a nail. 

The end of the hose coupling should be filled with lead either by 
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pouring melted lead into it or by driving a large bullet into it and com- 
pressing it with a punch. The 4” hole should be made with a drill. The 
measurement for the location of the hose-coupling is not given as it 
would vary with different bicycle hubs, but the stream of water should 
not strike the center of the bucket. 

Three strips of tin 1” wide bent at right angles should be tacked to 
the sides to hold the glass or tin cover, which is slid up from below. 
A bottom may be added if the water is to be conducted away by a pipe. 

The pulley may be made of wood or metal and may be of any con- 
venient size. Wooden mustard spoons may be used for buckets as in the 
wheel shown tipped down in the picture. 


FRANK P. LANE 
Hill Institute 
Northampton, Massachusetts 

















AN EXHIBIT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
WORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


& 


“ T has been difficult to select work for three 

pages only. We do a great variety. I 
have not tried to represent all. The photo- 
graphs were made from some of our recent 
work, mostly design. It is not my purpose to 
show a sequence, but merely to give some 
idea of the quality we succeed in getting. My 
experience leads me to believe that the quality 
of work is not so much a question of grade as 
of teacher. I frequently find as good work in 


a fourth grade as in a sixth grade, and as good 


in another sixth as I find elsewhere in an 


eighth.” 


KATHERINE M. BALL 


Director of Art Instruction 
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The work of Grades VI and VII 


AN EXHIBIT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL WORK 
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Plate I. 
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Plates III and IV. The work of eighth grades 
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Plates V and VI. The work of eighth grades 




















EDITORIAL 
'N E A SAN FRANCISCO.” The words awaken 
. . e laughter and songs of thanksgiving in 

the halls of my memory. They start my moving pictures of 
the summer of ’88: The Wasach Range from Denver; 
Grand Caverns, Manitou; Garden of the Gods; Grand Canon 
of the Gunnison; Marshall Pass; Salt Lake; Cape Horn; 
Oakland; The Crystal Palace; The Great Convention; 
Chinatown; The Cliff House; The Golden Gate; Shasta; Rogue 
River Valley; the view from Markham Hill, Portland; 
Yellowstone National Park; the Dakota Wheat Fields; —all 
worth the time and money the views cost me, ten times over. 
But it is not primarily for these that I rejoice and give thanks; 
it is for an acquaintance with a man, an acquaintance I could 
not possibly have acquired had I not attended the convention. 

That acquaintance ripened into a friendship which has 
meant so much in my life that words cannot convey its value. 
The man was Dr. William T. Harris, afterwards our Commis- 
sioner of Education at Washington. I was introduced to him 
by one of his most intimate and beloved friends, Charles H. 
Ames, to whom I owe, in consequence, an undischargeable debt. 
With these men and two others* the homeward trip, including 
five days in the National Park, was made‘ with more kinds of 
delight than a person not with us can imagine. 

Dr. Harris was, of course, the very soul of the party: just 
a big, good-natured, witty boy, full of fun, responsive to every- 
thing, and in addition one of the wisest, most lovable, most 
inspiring of men, a perfect traveling companion. In my diary 
I find such entries as these: 

July 27. “But the event of the day was a talk by Dr. Harris on 
Eternal Life. He is a marvelously clear-headed, deep-sighted, simple 
man. 


*Professor Langdon Thompson, of Purdue University, now Director of Draw- 
ing, Jersey City, and Hon. Adlai Stevenson, afterwards Vice-President of the 
United States. 
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August 1. “After supper at Livingston, Dr. Harris was drawn into 
giving us a wonderfully instructive talk on art, more illuminating than 
anything I evtr read. 


August 2. “On the train all day. Dr. Harris unfolded to us some 
of the secrets of Symbolism. This revelation was occasioned by a chance 
quotation by Mr. Ames from Dante’s Inferno.” 

Those were red-letter days! The Doctor gave new and 
amusing names to the geysers, recounted the geologic history 
of the Park, lamed us with laughter by reading and comment- 
ing upon a dime novel he found in a hotel bedroom, a lurid 
“life” of Jesse and Frank James; quoted from memory and 
interpreted a half-dozen of Emerson’s poems, reviewed Dante, 
revealed the meaning of the second part of Faust, beat us all 
at trout fishing, told us the names of all the flowers and birds 
we found, and upon challenge called the names of “a hundred 
English poets as great as Longfellow or greater! ” 

My chief reason for reviewing this experience here is to 
transmit to others, if I can, the thought of Dr. Harris concern- 
ing a course of reading for teachers of art. Perhaps a résumé 
of one or two of our conversations might do that. 

One morning I said: “ Dr. Harris, I want to know whether 
drawing in the public schools is a fad or a vital necessity in 
an all-round education. Can you give me a list of books to 
read that I may have my question answered? ” 

“Do you really want to know that?” exclaimed the Doc- 
tor. “ There’s hope for any drawing teacher who asks that 
question. Now your request is so unusual, and the granting 
of it so important, that I must take time to think about it. 
Come to me to-morrow morning after breakfast and we will see 
such light as we can find.” 

Almost every word of the conversation next morning re- 
mains stamped clearly in memory. The Doctor was seated at 
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his table in the Pullman, with papers arranged before him, 
a memorandum pad, and a fountain pen at hand upon a little 
cardboard rest he had invented, when he beckoned to me to sit 
opposite. 

“What have you read?” was his first question. 

“Nothing but the Bible and Ruskin,” I replied. 

“You have made a good beginning. I congratulate you. 
How much of Ruskin have you read?” 

“ About everything he has written except Fors Clavigera 
and a few of his latest books.” ; 

“Well, first, then, keep right on with Ruskin. No one can 
hope to master any subject until he has followed the leaders 
as far as they have gone. Go with him as far as he goes and 
then, perhaps, you will be able to go farther. Have you read 
any of Cariyle? You know Carlyle was Ruskin’s master.” 

“ No, I did not know that. I have read nothing by Carlyle.” 

“Never mind, you will come to him one of these days. 
Have you read any philosophy? ” 

“No.” 

“ Emerson ? ” 

at 

“Emerson is a most stimulating writer for young men. 
He is our great poetic seer, our greatest philosophical artist. 
His poetry is his best work. All his essays are mere com- 
mentaries on his poems. His poems are the quintessence of 
his essays, to put it another way,—his essays reduced to 
memory size. His poems are like precious seeds. Lodged in 
the mind they germinate and produce new thought perpetually. 
You have never read any of Plato and Aristotle? They are 
like those mountain peaks yonder; they tower above all other 
thinkers, like Shasta and Tacoma above their foothills. Well, 
you will come to them in time, and to Kant and Hegel. By 
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the way, I have decided what you ought to begin with to find 
the true answer to your question as to whether drawing is a 
fad or an educational necessity. The first book for you is 
Hegel’s Philosophy of History.” 

“T never heard of it. Thank you. I will buy one in 
Boston on my way home.” 

“That’s right. Get the Bohn’s Library edition. It is a 
book of some four hundred pages, one quarter of them devoted 
to the Introduction. Now that Introduction is the essential 
part. I do not care whether you read the rest of the book 
or not,— you will, of course; it’s easy reading when you get to 
it, — but you must master the Introduction. You will find it 
hard reading. Go at it with an unabridged dictionary at your 
side. Think out every sentence, clearly, if it takes you a 
whole day. A page a week would be good progress at first! 
Keep at it. Few men have the power to besiege a subject for 
themselves; to camp before a masterpiece until it yields. If 
you can do that your intellectual triumph is assured.” 

“What shall I read next?” 

“QO, never mind about that just now. Read Emerson’s 
poems for relaxation! Begin with “ Each and All” and then 
study “The Days.” After you have finished that Introduction 
of Hegel’s you will know yourself what you ought to tackle 
next. It may be his “ Philosophy of Fine Art.” By the way, 
his Introduction to that is the important part of it. Get 
Bozanquet’s translation of the Introduction, and study it until 
you know it by heart. But before you get to that, when 
you have finished the Introduction to the Philosophy of His- 
tory, you will come out to Concord and spend a day with me, 
and we will see how you are getting along.” 

The day at Concord came in due time, after a fall and 
winter of hard work. Every morning I was up at five for two 
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hours with Hegel before breakfast. As I look back to those 
days now it seems to me that my intellectual life began that 
winter. Dr. Harris was godfather. How many, many others 
have had a similar experience! Every man who taught under 
Dr. Harris when he was Superintendent of Schools in St. Louis, 
was made all over by him, and has since become famous. Only 
last month in the South I found a president of a university 
who dates his renaissance from the day he came to know that 
kingly man. 

Dr. Harris was right. After reading Hegel I had no dif- 
ficulty in finding the next book. As James Lane Allen says, 
“One great book inevitably leads to another. They have 
their parentage, kinship, generations. They are watch-towers 
in sight of each other on the same human highway. They are 
strands in a single cable belting the globe. Link by link 
investigating hands slip eagerly along the mighty chain of 
truths, forged separately by the giants of the time and welded 
together in the glowing thought of the world.” 

“N. E. A., San Francisco.” I wish it might mean as much 
to every teacher who attends this summer as it meant to me 
in 1888. The great and good Doctor has gone to his eternal 
reward, full of honors, and bearing with him the love of count- 
less thousands of men and women, made richer and better by 
his golden touch. But his work here is not done, never will be 
done; it goes on forever thru his friends. When I offered to 
pay him, one time, for pamphlets he had given me, reprints 
of his addresses, of great value, he said, kindly, “No, my 
friend, you cannot pay for spiritual help that way; you can 
only discharge your debt by helping somebody else.” 

“With beams December planets dart 
His cold eye truth and conduct scanned; 


July was in his sunny heart; 
October in his liberal hand.” 
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q@. June, named for Juno, according to Ovid, has as its sign 
Cancer, the Crab. Juno sent this crab to annoy Hercules when 
he was contending with the hydra in the Lernean swamp. 
The hero killed the crab, but Juno placed it in the sky, the 
perpetual reminder to all June graduates of the many-headed 
hydra in Learning’s swamp which they have overcome. Several 
interpretations of the crab are given in this number, pages 909, 
915, 935, 976, 977, and 602: According to the Chaldean philos- 
ophy, Cancer is “ The gate of men.” June seems to be that 
too, for in that month the best products our educational insti- 
tutions are able to turn out, men, we trust them to be, go forth 
into the larger life. 


For the cover stamp I have selected an elephant by F. 
G. R. Roth, which might be considered a symbol of Hercules 
or any other Commencement hero doing his stunts! 

The color appropriate to the month, according to John 
Ruskin, is Clarissa, the purest possible orange-red, vermilion, 
the pigment that yields a red of middle value, the color that 
looks best with pure black on white paper, the rubric of the 
early printers. The color is appropriate to June. Graduation 
day, Commencement, —“red-letter” days indeed! to be 
marked, as Emerson says, “with a vermilion pencil.” 


The birth stone for the month is the pearl. 


“Who comes with Summer to this earth 
And owes to June her day of birth, 
With ring of Pearl upon her hand, 
Health, wealth, and long life can command.” 


Miss Weston’s symbol for the month is the child blowing 
the dandelion parachutes into the air, to see if his mother 


wants him (page 984). The old mother, Human Society, wants 
every boy and girl who graduates this month, if character, 
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as well as learning, has been secured as a preparation for the 
work of life — 


“Women fair, and men robust for toil.” 


q@. The Supplement this month completes the series giving the 
Course in Design pursued by the students under the direction 
of Mr. C. Howard Walker, and taught by Miss Child, at the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. These charts 
will soon be published in the form of a series of cards for stu- 
dents’ use, by Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover of New York. 


q@. The Frontispiece this month is a reproduction of a draw- 
ing by Gillford L. Ryder, sixth grade, Stratford, Conn., awarded 
a Second Prize of $15 in gold, in the recent Crayographing 
Contest inaugurated by the American Crayon Company. It is 
a copy of a picture by W. Herbert Dunton which was published 
in the Metropolitan Magazine. The occasional copying of a 
good original for the sake of training in technique is to be 
commended. 


@. The School Arts Book is glad to codperate with the Ameri- 
can Committee for the Dresden Congress, by publishing in full 
the following communication: 


Dresden Meeting of the Fourth International Congress for the Promotion 
of Art Education August 12th to 18th, 1912 


NATIONAL CHARACTER OF AMERICAN REPRESENTATION 


N The School Arts Book for May your Committee endeavored to picture 
ras ideal conditions surrounding Dresden as the meeting place of 
the Congress of 1912, and to enlist an interest in the coming meeting 
which shall result in the largest attendance and the finest exhibits that 
have ever been sent across the water from the United States. 

We tried to tell you the steps we had taken to make the Ameri- 
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can representation truly national in its scope, and on this point we have 
some more information at this season which should be of interest to 
every teacher of the arts from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf. 

We outlined to you the general scheme of organization for the move- 
ment, as arranged by your American Committee, to provide for worthy 
representation from the “East,” the “Center,” and the “West,” in the 
form of local Advisory Committees working under members of the 
Official Committee as local Chairmen. In this connection you will re- 
member what we said about profiting by all the experience gained at 
the London Congress, and how the service of Messrs. Hall, Woodward, 
and Carter upon the Dresden Committee, would in friendly ex-officio 
character, add strength and stability to a movement which has long since 
passed the experimental stage. Undoubtedly by this time you have be- 
come interested in knowing more about these three Advisory Committees 
and we would like to give you this information because we think we 
have gathered together not only a list of strong names, but people who 
will worthily represent their section in this international effort. 

Here follows the list of names of the Advisory Committee as re- 
ported to date: 


FOR THE ‘“ EAST’’ 


James Frederick Hopkins, Chairman, Maryland Institute, Baltimore. 
James Hall, Ex-Officio Member, from the London Congress Committee. Henry 
Turner Bailey, Editor of ‘‘ School Arts Book,’’ North Scituate, Mass. 
Frederic Lynden Burnham, State Agent for the Promotion of Manual Arts, 
State Board of Education, Ford Building, Boston, Mass. Frank H. Oollins, 
Director of Drawing, New York City, Department of Education, Park 
Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street. Solon P. Davis (Treasurer of American 
Committee), Supervisor of Drawing, Hartford, Conn. Arthur Wesley Dow, 
Professor and Director, Department of Fine Arts, Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University. Royal Bailey Farnum, Inspector of Drawing and In- 
dustrial Training, New York State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 
William C. A. Hammel, Department of Manual Arts and Physics; State 
Normal and Industrial College, Greensboro, N. C. Leslis W. Miller (Chair- 
man of ‘‘ Committee of One Hundred’’), Principal, Pennsylvania Museum 
and School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, Penn. Walter Scott Perry, 
Director, School of Fine and Applied Arts, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. Howard Walker, Director, Department of Design, School of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. Mary C. Wheeler, Principal, School for Giris, 
Providence, R. I. 
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FOR THE ‘ CENTER ’’ 


John S. Ankeney, Jr., Chairman, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
William Woodward, Ex-Officio Member from the London Congress Commit- 
tee. Louis A. Bacon, Director of Manual Training, Public Schools, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Charles A. Bennett, Director, Department of Manual Arts, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. Lillian S. Cushman, Instructor in Art, 
School of Education, University of Chicago. Florence E. Ellis, Super- 
visor of Drawing, Cleveland, Ohio. William M. R. French, Director, The 
Art Institute of Chicago. Halsey C. Ives, Director, City Art Museum, St. 
Louis. Robert A. Kissack, Director, Department of Manual Training, Soldan 
High School, St. Louis. Edward J. Lake, Assistant Professor of Art and 
Design, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill Abbey L. Marlatt, Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. M. 
Emma Roberts, Supervisor of Drawing, Minneapolis, Minn. Wilhelmina 
Seegmiller, Director, Arts Department, Indianapolis Public Schools. Frederick 
Oakes Sylvester, Director, Department of Drawing, Central High School, 
St. Louis. 


THE ‘‘ WEST’’ 


Ernest A. Batchelder, Chairman, Pasadena, Cal. Charles M. Carter, Ex- 
Officio Member from the London Congress Committee. (The following 
have been invited among others to serve on this Committee and many have 
accepted. Undoubtedly the Committee of the ‘‘ West’’ will be one of 
the most enthusiastic of the country.) Professor A. B. Clark, Director Art 
Department, Stanford University. May Gearhart, Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Public Schools, Pasadena. Professor John Galen Howard, Depart- 
ment of Architecture, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. Ben John- 
son, Director of Drawing, Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. Ednah 
Rich, Director, State Normal School, Santa Barbara. 


In the May number of The School Arts Book a partial outline 


of the towns, cities, and institutions that were to be invited to take 
part in the Exhibit was presented and your Committee is glad to report 
not only that invitations have been sent out but that many of the units 
for the Exhibition have already accepted with much enthusiasm. 


We are glad to report the successful progress in formulating plans 


for the work of the “Committee of One Hundred.” The duties of this 
Committee are chiefly in the enthusiasm department, and on the should- 
ers of its individual members will fall much of the responsibility and 
pleasure of making the Congress plans known thruout the country, of 
aiding in the preparation of the Exhibit, of raising the funds, and best 
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of all, of “getting out the vote” (if we may use such a term, concern- 
ing an adequate attendance at Dresden). 

One of the important things which we must face as a nation of 
workers, is the raising of an adequate fund which shall give to your 
Committee the sinews of war and thus assure a worthy representation 
at Dresden. The time is past when we should expect a few individuals 
to finance this Congress movement, and we should take such a broad 
view of its importance, both from the standpoint of education and pa- 
triotism, that no stone should be left unturned to guarantee the standing of 
the United States in these International Congresses. Your Committee be- 
lieves that the amount of money which they have fixed as a desirable 
fund is none too great to properly arrange the Exhibit, to print the 
Book of the Congress, and to do that which they wish to undertake for 
the first time in Congress history,— pay some share toward the ex- 
penses of those who shall worthily represent us at Dresden. We should 
never look to government support in these undertakings. We advance 
ourselves, and our profession to just the extent we bring our work be- 
fore the world. We should cheerfully pay our share in this undertaking 
and by spreading the burden over the broad back of the United States 
the actual personal expense to any individual worker will become a very 
small matter. 

We have prepared a schedule for the financial support of the com- 
ing Congress, and now submit its table of percentages and the amounts 
expected from each State, with every confidence that local enthusiasm 
will easily secure this fund. We have so arranged this matter that the 
responsibility for the Congress success will rest where the nation-wide- 
workers have asked us to place it, namely, upon the country; and if, for 
instance, Maryland does not do her share, it will be shown graphically 
in The School Arts Book. Commencing with the September issue we 
shall print from month to month a graphic chart of the returns, show- 
ing the extent to which each State has succeeded with its contribution 
and where in the “ East,” the “Center,” and the “ West,” the greatest en- 
thusiasm is located. 

We shall print with this the “Clock of the Fund,” the hands of 
which will mark respectively the total amounts previously acknowledged 
and the total amount of the fund to date. While we are waiting for 
these interesting diagrams to appear, we present to you, as personal ma- 
terial, this table of the 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR DRESDEN CONGRESS FUNDS 


A Table of percentages and amounts expected from each State. To be raised 
locally by Enthusiastic Supporters of the Congress Idea 


EASTERN SECTION CENTRAL SECTION WESTERN SECTION 
Maine .02 $100 No. Dakota O01 $50 Washington .01 $50 
New Hampshire .01 50 So. Dakota 01 50 Montana 01 50 
Vermont 01 50 Minnesota 01 50 Oregon 01 50 
Massachusetts .15 750 Wisconsin 01 50 Idaho 01 50 
Rhode Island .02 100 Michigan .03 150 Wyoming 01 50 
Connecticut .03 150 Nebraska 01 50 California .04 200 
New York 12 600 Iowa .03 150 Nevada 01 50 
New Jersey .03 150 Illinois .06 300 Utah 01 50 
Pennsylvania .06 300 Indiana -04 200 Colorado .02 100 
Delaware 01 50 Ohio .05 250 Arizona 01 50 
Maryland 01 50 Kansas 01 50 New Mexico .01 50 
Virginia 01 50 Missouri 01 50 . 

W. Virginia 01 50 Kentucky 01 50 15 $750 
No. Carolina 01 50 Tennessee 01 50 
So. Carolina 01 50 Oklahoma 01 50 
Georgia 01 50 Arkansas 01 50 
Florida -01 50 Mississippi 01 50 
——_—._ Alabama 01 50 
.53 $2,650 Louisiana .01 50 
Texas 01 50 
.36 $1800 


A Total of 104% and $5,200. (Just a small amount over the total, lest some 
one forgets.) 


The success of our representation in the coming Congress will rest 
not alone upon the work of your Committee, but broadly upon the support 
they receive from the country. This is a statement which we shall not 
hesitate to repeat upon every occasion. There is work in this Congress 
movement for every teacher and for every one interested in the promo- 
tion of art education. It is a platform on which the worker in drawing, 
color, and design will join hands with the expert in manual training 
Applied art is bound to be largely in evidence in Dresden and will be 
featured by your Committee. To the constructive art teacher and the 
tasteful hand trainer we therefore make our appeal. 

Help us by Responding to our Calls for Exhibits. 

Help us by Furthering the Campaign for Raising Funds. 
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Help us with Material and Illustrations for the Book of the Congress 
Help us with Your Membership and Attendance in 1912. 


“On to Dresden” 
Meanwhile anticipate The School Arts Book for September. 


James Frederick Hopkins, Chairman 
John S. Ankeney, Jr. 
Ernest A. Batchelder 


American Committee for Fourth 
International Congress 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Chicago, March 21, 1911 
Dear Mr. Bailey: 

I noticed Mr. Wilson’s letter in the last School Arts Book and take 
advantage of his offer to answer questions on color by requesting him 
to explain why he insists that there are not three primary colors and 
still advises his students to start painting with the simple palette of 
red, yellow, blue, and white. 

Are we to believe that Mr. Wilson merely wishes to substitute some 
other term for primaries while the practical use of color would go on 
as before? If this is so what is to be gained by such hair splitting? 

Sincerely, 
One who would like to know 


Chicago, Ill., April 3, 1911 
My dear Mr. Bailey: 

In answer to the query of “One who would like to know” why 
there cannot be three primary~colors, permit me to point out to our 
correspondent that primary means first, and there cannot really be three 
firsts of anything, nor does the substitution of fundamental for primary 
in any way help to explain matters. 

That there is a great principle to be found underlying the triadic 
basis for color computation becomes evident to the investigator early in 
his search for color truths, and, as the claims advanced for each of a 
number of different triads seem to be equally convincing, there is but 
one course open to the unprejudiced student, namely to accept all of 
them, which, of course cannot be done by adhering to the three primary 
theory. 

Triad is the correct term, as it implies unity (an undisputed principle) 
meaning three in one or three out of one. This principle is also to be 
found in almost all religious teaching, where triad becomes trinity or 
triunity. 

Certain red, yellow, and blue pigments afford a greater variety in 
their derivatives than any other three pigments that may be chosen; 
this is one reason for their being advised at the start, and another 
reason is found in the chance to show, later on, that happier results may 
be achieved by employing nearly any other of the forty-eight triads. 
(The forming of twelve of these triads was explained in my article which 
appeared in the April, 1910, number of The School Arts Book.) 

Yours sincerely, 
Louis W. Wilson. 
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Vocations. A set of Ten Volumes edited by William De Witt 
Hyde, D. D., LL. D. Each volume about 400 pp. 5% x 
8. Illustrated. Hall and Locke Company, Boston. 


Here is a little library of the most fascinating reading, worthy of 
becoming the nucleus of the working library of every manual training 
school, every school of mechanic arts, and every vocational school and 
every home in the United States. The various occupations and trades of 
men are set forth in concrete fashion by some three hundred authors of 
recognized ability, under the supervision of ten famous men and women, 
responsible to Dr. Hyde. The titles of the volumes are: The Mechanic Arts, 
Home-making, Farm and Forest, Business, The Professions, Public Serv- 
ice, Education, Literature, Music and Drama, The Fine Arts. “There 
runs through them a bright thread of idealism,” says the Editor-in- 
chief, “presenting as the object of admiration in others and ambition 
for one’s self not mere achievement, but achievement nobly won and 
generously used.” The reading of such books will fire children with a 
desire, not only to be good, but good for something. 

> = » 


Hand-Loom Weaving. The Artistic Crafts Series of Technical 
Handbooks. By Luther Hooper. 338 pp. 5x 7%. [Illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 


Teachers and craftsmen will find this book of equal value with the 
other books of this series. It is well printed, profusely illustrated with 
line drawings and collotypes of the loom and its accessories, and ancient 
and modern textiles. The table of contents, chapter headings, marginal 
indices, glossary, and index make the book complete. The author fully 
explains and illustrates the processes of preparing the warp, putting 
it on the beam of the loom, drawing it into the harness and reed and 
the weaving of cloth, plain and with patterns, ranging in complexity 
from simple stripes and plaids to brocades, by the methods used in 
England prior to the introduction of the power loom. The more com- 
plicated of these processes are very interesting historically, but would 
rarely be mastered unless one could make a business of weaving; the 
simpler methods, so well described, which are much like those used by 
our grandmothers in producing the blue and white coverlids and old linen, 
are within the reach of the amateur. jo &* 
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The Carpenter’s Steel Square and Its Uses. By Fred T. Hodg- 
son. 112 pp. 5 x 7. Illustrated. The Industrial Pub- 
lication Company, New York. 


This book is for pupils of high school grade in mechanic arts or 
vocational schools. It is especially good for the man at the business. 
For such it is perhaps the best book of its kind. Many of the problems 
spoken of come under the head of mechanical drawing and the use of 
the bevel in up-to-date schools. It is an unrivaled book in its field. 

in We Ee 


Mechanical Drawing for High Schools. Books One and Two. 
By Messrs. Sloan, Spink, Evans, Durand, and Zimmer- 
mann, teachers of mechanical drawing in the high schools 
of Chicago. Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. Book One, 65 
cents; Book Two, 80 cents. 


These books were prepared expressly for high schools, approved 
by the Chicago Board of Education, and, upon the recommendation of 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, adopted for exclusive use for four years in all 
the twenty-four high schools of the city. 


Art Course, Chicago Public Schools. Books for the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth years. 24 to 28 pp. each. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 


These books have been prepared by a committee composed of teach- 
ers connected with the schools of the city of Chicago. “The aim is to put 
into the hands of the children, in addition to material more technical 
in character, some fine examples of the art principles referred to in the 
course of study for each grade as exemplified in the work of the mas- 
ters, particularly of American artists and other notable art collections 
in this country.” They contain, therefore, many half-tones from works 
of art of various kinds. Emphasis is laid upon nature study and de- 
sign rather than upon model and object drawing. While some of the 
plates present unfortunately sharp and harsh edges, owing to the proc- 
ess used in reproducing the original drawings, the illustrations are, 
as a whole, of commendable quality, especially some of the plates in 
color. The books are unique in their emphasis upon things in the 
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United States. They constitute what might be called A Patriotic Course 
in Art for Young Americans. 


ILLUSTRATED EXERCISES IN DESIGN. By Elizabeth Garrabrant 
Branch. The Prang Company. To be reviewed later. 


ARTISTIC HOMES. By Mabel Tuke Priestman. A. C. McClurg & Co. 
To be reviewed later. 


HANDICRAFTS IN THE HOME. By Mabel Tuke Priestman. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. To be reviewed later. 


DOMESTIC ART IN WOMAN’S EDUCATION. By Anna M. Cooley. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. To be reviewed later. 


APPLIED MECHANICAL DRAWING. By Mathewson and Stewart. The 
Taylor-Holden Co. To be reviewed later. 


THE ARTS OF JAPAN. By Edward Dillon. A. C. McClurg & Co. To be 
reviewed later. 


THE PRIMER. The first of the Riverside Art Readers. By James H. 

Van Sickle and Wilhelmina Seegmiller. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

A most happy spring-morning atmosphere pervades this delight- 
ful little book, mentioned here chiefly for its admirable illustrations in 
black-and-white with a tint of color, by Ruth Mary Hallock. The cover 
design, end-papers, and title-page are by T. B. Hapgood. It furnishes 
“ supplementary reading” in art education. 


THE STORY READERS PRIMER, by May Langdon White, published 
by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., is an- 
other book illustrated by Miss Hallock. In fact it contains Miss 
Hallock’s first work for books of this kind. Most of the illustra- 
tions are in half-tone with a tint block. The book gracefully -intro- 
duces little readers to some of the classics they will come to know 
more intimately later in their journeys thru the wonderland of 
literature. 


OPEN AIR CRUSADERS is the story of the Elizabeth McCormick Open 
Air School, Chicago, a book of 112 pages, 6 x 8%, illustrated. 
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ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS, NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
CIATION. Boston Meeting, 1910. This report of more than eleven 
hundred pages is unusually rich in nutriment for the teacher of 
arts and crafts. Nearly two hundred pages are devoted to the de- 
partment of manual training and art education. Probably the most 
important section is the Report of the Sub-committee on the Place 
of Industries in Elementary, Intermediate, and Secondary Schools, 
an admirable document. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN EDUCATION, ART AND CIVICS is the title of 
the latest book by that prolifi¢ writer on esthetics and other topics, 
George Lansing Raymond. The volume is made up of essays and 
addresses, old and new, ranging from “Art and Morals” to “The 
Great Fire in Chicago.” Chapters of especial interest to teachers 
of drawing are “ Art and Education,” “ Artistic and Scientific Edu- 
cation,” and “The Mental Discipline of Drawing.” Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, Publishers. 


METAL WORK AND ETCHING, one of the Popular Mechanics Hand- 
books, “written so you can understand it,” is by John D. Adams. 
It is a book of 88 pages, 4% x 634, illustrated. 25 cents a copy. 


HOW TO MAKE A WIRELESS SET, the latest book of the Popular Me- 
chanics Series, contains 128 pages, illustrated with diagrams by 
Arthur Moore. With this book in hand, a boy can make a wire- 
less set suitable for transmitting four or five miles. Price, 25 cents. 
The perpetual fascination of Selections from the Old Testament 

is emphasized afresh by the neat little volume by Henry Nelson Snider 

just issued from the press of Ginn & Company, as one of their Stan- 
dard Hand Classic Series, 210 pages, 4% x 6%. Price, 30 cents. 

Three Lectures on Vocational Training, by Dr. Georg Kerschen- 
steiner, is the title of a pamphlet published by the Commercial Club of 
Chicago. It may be had thru the National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education. 

JOHN LA FARGE, A Memory and a Study by Royal Cortissoz, has 
just been published by the Houghton Mifflin Company, a handsome 
crown octavo volume, fully illustrated with reproductions in photo- 
gravure from La Farge’s most famous and typical work. $4.30 post- 
paid. 
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AN ART-CRAFT INDEX TO THE 
MAY MAGAZINES 


PERTINENT ARTICLES 


A Few Pictures from the National Academy Exhibition, Elliott Daingerfield, Arts 
and Decoration, p. 292. 

An Artist’s Vignettes of Tangier, Sydney Adamson, Century, p. 25. 

An Artist’s Work, His Own Biography; Paul Troubetzkoy’s Sculpture an Instance 
of This Truth, Craftsman, p. 130. 

An Educational Wonder-worker. The Methods of Maria Montessori, Josephine 
Tozier, McClure, p. 3. 

An Impression of the Spring Academy of 1911, Craftsman, p. 146. 

An Informal Stained Glass, E. M. Burr, Arts and Decoration, p. 299. 

An Italian Sculptor: Leonardo Bistolfi, Cecil Macfarlane, International Studio, 
p. 180. 8 

Another Aspect of Newspaper Humor, Brainard Leroy Bates, Graphic Arts 
(April), p. 284. 

A Pan-American Ornament Cult, Frona Wait Colburn, Arts and Decoration, p. 294. 

A Reading Journey in London. Contemporary London, Percy Holmes Boynton, 
Chautanquan, p. 329. 

Art and the Book, End-papers, W. E. Sparkes, Practical Teacher, p. 760. 

Art of Sir Ernest A. Waterlow, R. A., P. R. W. S., The, A. Lys Baldry, Inter- 
national Studio, p. 169. 

Art Revival in Austria, The, Martin Sheppard, Arts and Decoration, p. 296. 

Boy of To-morrow, The, Eugene M. Gollup, World’s Work, p. 14405. 

Ceramic Work of Mrs. Steward, Mira Burr Edson, Arts and Decoration, p. 308. 

Chair Backs, II, Virginia Robie, House Beautiful, p. 185. 

Classic Spirit in Painting, The, Kenyon Cox, Scribner, p. 542. 

Decorative Danish China, Malcolm Ford, Arts and Decoration, p. 306. 

E. H. Blashfield’s Mural Decorations for Hudson County and Youngstown Court 
Houses, William Walton, International Studio, p. LIII. 

English Cathedrals, Durham, Kate Fisher Kimball, Chautauquan, p. 354. 

English Rose in Decoration, The, House Beautiful, p. XXIV. 

Exhibition of the New York Society of Keramic Arts, Maud M. Mason, Keramic 
Studio, p. 8. 

Frank Brangwyn and His Etchings, Walter Shaw Sparrow, Scribner, p. 583. 

History Lesson and Drawing, Georgian Period, I, W. H. Elgar, Practical Teacher, 
p. 751. 

Home Name and the Sign for It, The, Craftsman, p. 153. 

Is Our Public School System behind the Times? Isaac Russell, Craftsman, p. 140. 

Japanese Prints, M. Louise Stowell, House Beautiful, p. 196. 

Kinderkins, VIII, A Paper Doll Goose-girl and Her Swimming Geese, Adelia 
Beard, Good Housekeeping, p. 638. 

Martha Walter, Painter, Charles de Kay, Arts and Decoration, p. 303. 

Modern Book-making in Germany, Temple Scott, Graphic Arts (April), p. 289. 

Mr. Arthur Wardle’s Paintings and Drawings of Animal Life. International 
Studio, p. 196. 

Needlecraft Classes for Teachers, Ann Macbeth, Practical Teacher, p. 755. 
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Paper and Card Work, IV, H. Way, Practical Teacher, p. 770. 

Paper-sizes and Their Proportions, II, The Selection of an Ideal System, N. J. 
Werner, Printing Art, p. 185. 

Piranesi, Etcher and Architect, Frederick Keppel, Century, p. 127. 

Plea for the Pernicious Pictures, A, Joseph Swerling, Graphic Arts (April), p. 287. 

Practical Points in Stenciling, Craftsman, p. 219. 

Printing in the Public Schools, Samuel F. Hubbard, Graphic Arts (April), p. 302. 

Simple Crafts for Secondary Schools, III, Pottery, J. Young, Practical Teacher, 
p. 766. 

Stenciled Draperies for a Brown and Gold Living-Room, designed by Harriet Joor, 
Craftsman, p. 216. 

Veronese’s ‘‘ Mars and Venus’’ at the Metropolitan Museum, Kenyon Cox, Scrib- 
ner, p. 637. 

Walter Shirlaw Memorial Exhibition, The, Alice T. Searle, International Studio, 
p. LXX. 

‘* Wiener Werkstitte,’’ Vienna, The, A. S. Levetus, International Studio, p. 187 


ILLUSTRATORS 


Adamson, Sydney, Century, pp. 27-32. 

Baumann, Gustave, Printing Art, p. 214. 

Bayha, Edwin F., Ladies’ Home Journal (May 15), p. 15 
Beard, Adelia B., Good Housekeeping, pp. 638-640. 
Benda, W. T., McClure, pp. 88-96. 

Birch, R. B., Century, p. 155. 

Bistolfi, Leonardo, International Studio, pp. 180-187. 
Blashfield, E. H., International Studio, pp. LV-LX. 
Brangwyn, Frank, Scribner, pp. 584-592. 

Brehm, George, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 16 
Brehm, Worth, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 13. 
Campbell, Blendon, Century, cover. 

Campbell, F. Soule, Craftsman, frontispiece. 

Castaigne, André, Century, pp. 5, 13. 

Chamberlain, Emily Hall, St. Nicholas, pp. 581, 585. 
Chase, Sidney M., Scribner, pp. 577-582. 

Chase, William M., Century, p. 56. 

Cole, Timothy, Century, p. 99. 

Comstock, Frances Bassett, St. Nicholas, cover. 

Covey, Arthur, American Magazine, cover, p. 17. 
Cranach, Lucas, Century, p. 87, 96. 

Crawford, Will, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 30 
Crouch, R. Weir, Century, pp. 70, 71. 

Curran, Charles C., Keramic Studio, supplement. 
Dance, N., Century, p. 45. 

Desch, Frank H., Good Housekeeping, cover. 

Dixon, Maynard, McClure, pp. 22-25. 
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ILLUSTRATORS ART-CRAFT INDEX 





Dodson, Sarah Ball, International Studio, p. 225. 

Felgentreff, P., Printing Art, p. 196. 

Fisher, Harrison, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), cover; (May 15), cover. 
Furse, Charles W., Century, p. 15. 

Gleason, J. Duncan, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 19; (May 15), p. 13. 
Goya, Francisco, International Studio, p. 236. 

Gunn, M. G., Century, p. 62. 

Hallock, Ruth M., St. Nicholas, p. 589. 

Halls, J. J., Century, p. 49. 

Hambidge, Jay, McClure, pp. 41-48. 

Hamilton, William, Century, p. 47. 

Herford, Oliver, Century, pp. 151, 153, 156 

Hilder, G. Howard, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 29. 


Hitchcock, Lucius W., Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 7; (May 15), p. 


McClure, frontispiece, p. 65. 
Holbein, Hans, Century, p. 97. 
Hopkins, Una Nixson, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 42. 
Johnson, C. Everett, Scribner, p. 601. 


Johnson, William Martin, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 15; (May 15), p. 2 


Kemble, E. W., Scribner, pp. 626-531. 

Kendrick, Sydney, St. Nicholas, frontispiece. 

Kerr, George F., Good Housekeeping, p. 637. 

King, W. B., Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 11; (May 15), p. 5. 


Kirby, Rollin, American Magazine, pp. 115-119; Good Housekeeping, pp. 549, 5! 


Krafft, Carl R., Inland Printer, p. 264. 

Lauderbach, Frances, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 42. 

Lessing, K. F., Ceftury, p. 93. 

Linson, Corwin Knapp, American Magazine, pp. 131-136. 

Litle, Arthur, American Magazine, p. 21. 

Long, Birch Burdette, House Beautiful, pp. 169, 170. 

Mann, Harrington, St. Nicholas, 646. 

Manning, Fred S§S., Printing Art, frontispiece. 

McEntee, Jervis, Century, p. 53. 

Meylan, Paul J., Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 9 

Molyneux, Major Edward, Scribner, p. 524 

Morris, William, Printing Art, p. 203. 

Nolf, John T., Inland Printer, p. 220. 

Nyce, Helen, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), pp. 22, 24, 26 

Oberhardt, William, McClure, pp. 51-58. 

Pennell, Joseph, Century, p. 77-82. 

Perrett, Galen J., Good Housekeeping, pp. 596-598. 

Peters, C. F., Century, p. 154. 

Piranesi, Giovanni Battista, Century, pp. 126-152. 

Relyea, C. M., Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 17; (May 15), p. 11; 
Nicholas, pp. 601, 602. 

Robinson, Rachael, Century, p. 101. 

Schabelitz, R. F., American Magazine, pp. 65-74. 
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ART-CRAFT INDEX COLOR PLATES 





Schoff, S. A., Century, p. 52. 

Seal, Ethel Davis, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 40. 
Shirlaw, Walter, International Studio, pp. LXX, LXXI. 
Stearns, Fred, House Beautiful, cover. 

Stevens, Beatrice, Century, p. 125. 

Storer, Florence E., Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), pp. 2, 3 
Taylor, Horace, Good Housekeeping, pp. 570-573. 

Townsend, Harry, Century, p. 18. 

Trezise, F. J., Inland Printer, frontispiece. 

Varian, George, St. Nicholas, pp. 625, 626. 

Wall, H. C., Scribner, frontispiece. 

Wallick, Ekin, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 41. 

Walter, Martha, Arts and Decoration, pp. 303-305. 

Wardle, Arthur, International Studio, pp. 196-211. 

Waterlow, Sir Ernest A., International Studio, frontispiece, pp. 169-179 
Watkins, Susan, Century, p. 65. 

Watteau, Jean Antoine, Century, p. 99. 

Williams, John Alonzo, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 21. 
Williams J. Scott, American Magazine, pp. 43-46, 88-100. 
Wright, George, Graphic Arts (April), p. 280. 

Yohn, F. C., Scribner, p. 541. 

Young, Sheila, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 25. 


COLOR PLATES 


A Bacchante, Arthur Wardle, International Studio, p. 203. 

A Colonial Girl, Fred S. Manning, Printing Art, frontispiece. 

A Munich Boy, P. Felgentreff, Printing Art, p. 196. 

An Idyll of Summer, Arthur Wardle, International Studio, p. 209. 

Bedroom with Sleeping-porch, designed by Una Nixson Hopkins; drawings by 
Frances Lauderbach, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 42. 

Book Illustration from ‘‘ Brakespeare,’’ Printing Art, p. 184. 

Childhood, Charles C. Curran, Keramic Studio, supplement. 

Country House, exterior and interior, Ekin Wallick, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 
1), p. 41. 

Cover Design, Blendon Campbell, Century. 

Cover Design, Frances Bassett Comstock, St. Nicholas. 

Cover Design, Arthur Covey, American Magazine. 

Cover Design, Frank H. Desch, Good Housekeeping. 

Cover Design, Harrison Fisher, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1 and May 15.) 

Cover Design, Fred Stearns, House Beautiful. 

Disturbed Chinese Leopard and Pheasant, Arthur Wardle, International Studio, 
p. 197. 

Evening, H. C. Wall, Scribner, frontispiece. 

Fan, The, Susan Watkins, Century, p. 65. 

Flowers in Baskets, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 39. 
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NOTABLE DESIGNS ART-CRAFT INDEX 





House at Rusper, near Horsham, Sussex; Unsworth, Son, and Triggs, Architects, 
International Studio, p. 219. P 

In Quiet Waters, Carl R. Krafft, Inland Printer, p. 264. 

Les Etoiles du Matin, Sarah Ball Dodson, International Studio, p. 225. 

Orchids, Graphic Arts (April), frontispiece. 

Pamphlet Illustrations, George Wright, Graphic Arts (April), p. 280. 

Paper Dolls, Sheila Young, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 25. 

Portrait of Lord Byron, Century, frontispiece. 

Pottery, Practical Teacher, p. 771. 

Stencil Designs for the Country House Room, Ethel Davis Seal, Ladies’ Home 

Journal (May 1), p. 40. 
Stonehaven, Sir Ernest A. Waterlow, International Studio, frontispiece. 
Taj Mahal at Sunset, The, Major Edward Molyneux, Scribner, p. 524. 


NOTABLE DESIGNS 


A Paper Doll Goose-girl and Her Swimming Geese, Good Housekeeping, pp. 638-640. 

Book Plates, International Studio, pp. 227, 228. 

Book-racks, Practical Teacher, p. 758. 

Chairs, House Beautiful, pp. 185, 186. 

Child’s Furniture, Craftsman, pp. 222-224. 

Coffee Set of Hand-wrought Copper, Silver-lined, Arts and Decoration, p. 307. 

Commercial Designs, Title-pages, etc., Inland Printer, pp. 240, etc. 

Cover for Congratulatory Address to the Queen of Roumania, International Studio, 
p. 192. 

Danish China, Decorative, Arts and Decoration, p. 306. 

Decorated China, Arts and Decoration, p. 308; Keramic Studio, pp. 11-14, 18, 20. 

Delft, Keramic Studio, p. 4. 

Embroidery, Arts and Decoration, p. 314; Home Needlework. 

Embroidered Curtains, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 75. 

Embroidered Towels, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 72. 

End-papers, Practical Teacher, pp. 762-764. 

Faiences, Keramic Studio, pp. 2, 6, 9. 

Fans, International Studio, p. 191. 

Flower Bowl of Crystal, Arts and Decoration, p. 298. 

Flower Vases, International Studio, pp. 187, 188. 

Gold Jewelry, International Studio, pp. 190-195. 

Home Signs, Craftsman, pp. 153-157. 

Lettering, Inland Printer, frontispiece. 

Lighting Fixtures, Suburban Life, p. 323. 

Musical Programs, Printing Art, pp. 216-220. 

Plaques, Keramic Studio, p. 2. 

Pottery, Keramic Studio, pp. 6, 10; Practical Teacher, p. 771. 

Reed Chair, Suburban Life, p. 323. 

Satsuma Vase, Arts and Decoration, p. 309. 

Silhouettes, Ladies’ Home Journal (May 1), p. 26. 












































ART-CRAFT INDEX NOTABLE DESIGNS 





Silver Caskets, International Studio, pp. 189, 190. 

Silver-gilt Trinket Tray, International Studio, p. 189. 

Silver Jardiniére, International Studio, p. 189. 

Silver Tops for Hatpins, International Studio, p. 194. 

Stained Glass, Arts and Decoration, p. 299. 

Stenciling, Arts and Decoration, p. 310; Craftsman, pp. 216-218; Ladies’ Home 
Journal (May 1), pp. 40, 42. 

Stoneware, Arts and Decoration, p. 307. 

Summer Porch Furniture, Suburban Life, pp. 376, 377. 

Three-part Screen, Suburban Life, p. 380. 

Tile, Keramic Studio, p. 16. 

Title and Text Pages, Graphic Arts (April), pp. 290-295. 

Umbrella Stands, Craftsman, p. 225. 




































THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


I WILL TRY TO MAKE THIS PIECE of WORK MY BEST 


APRIL CONTEST 
AWARDS 


FOR BEST WORK RELATED TO THE COMING OF SPRING. — 
Open to Grades I to VI, inclusive. 


First Prize, a box of “Devoe” Water-colors, and the Badge with Gold 
Decoration. 
Vincent Baranoski, VI, Eugene Field School, Calumet, Mich. 


Second Prize, a box of Water-colors, and the Badge with Silver Decoration. 
Alice Jackson, Holy Angels School, Hamilton, Ont. 
Martha Peterson, VI, 604 Florida Street, Laurium, Mich. 
*Lillian Robertson, Wakefield, Va. 
Maybelle Shepherd, Bellaire, Ohio. 
Matilda Wohlers, III, 134 Chapel Street, Nonantum, Mass. 


Third Prize, Colored Crayons, and the Badge of the Guild. 
John Allen, IV, Verona, N. J. 
Gladys Armstrong, IV, 1077 Washington Street, West Newton, Mass. 
George Beale, IV, School No. 11, Baltimore, Md. 
John Defilippi, II, Lincoln School, Calumet, Mich. 
Louise Duane, III, 216 River Street, West Newton, Mass. 
Thomas Flynn, St. Mary’s School, Hamilton, Ont. 
Alfreda Frederiksen, 260 First Street, Manistee, Mich. 
Elmer Gustavson, V, Verona, N. J. 
Lawrence James, 24a, ’ 
Fannie West, I, Wakefield, Va. 


Fourth Prize, the Badge of the Guild. 
Mike Bado, 2d, . 
Albert Banks, V, Noank, Conn. 
Tracy Baudino, V, Grant School, Calumet, Mich 
Harriet Cunningham, Holy Angels School, Hamilton, Ont 
Mary Dellasqua, VI, 137 Tamarack Street, Laurium, Mich. 
Edward Dorn, Lake Forest, Ill. 
Helen Gilfix, II, 61 Clinton Street, Newton, Mass. 
Norman Harvey, VI, 28 Willow Avenue, Calumet, Mich. 
Phoebe Heikkila, VI, Eugene Field School, Calumet, Mich. 
William O. Keckonen, VI, Calumet, Mich. 
Merle Kelly, VI, 226 Boundary Street, Laurium, Mich. 
Marguerite Mason, IV, Saxtons River, Vt. 


* A winner of honors in some previous contest. 

















THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD APRIL CONTEST 





Margaret McVeigh, III, Tapley School, Springfield, Mass. 
Ruth Miner, III, Groton, Conn. 

Sarilla L. Roach, IV, School No. 11, Baltimore, Md. 

Essie May Robertson, I, Wakefield, Va. 

Cc. P. R., IV, Saxtons River, Vt. 

Howard L. Simonds, IV, Verona, N. J. 

Gertrude Swartz, IV, 403 Adams Street, Newton, Mass. 
Antonio Umbrello, IV, 133 Pine Street, West Newton, Mass. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Amanda Adams, Laurium Joseph Mills, Baltimore 

Lempi Apo, Calumet Malcolm Neilsen, Auburndale 
Joseph Carroll, West Newton Margaret Noble, Groton 

Pauline Cashman, Baltimore Mary Orr, Paola 

Richard Cazmay, Newton Dorothea Pick, Baltimore 
Christina Diamond, Newton Anna Pontello, Calumet 

Francis Driscoll, Newton Katherine W. Reed, Methuen 
Daisy Falt, Springfield Lawrence Roach, West Newton 
Charlotte Faucett, Newton Catherine Shiel, Lake Forest 
Charles Gray, Laurium Elizabeth Swann, Springfield 
Clinton Hanover, Jr., Groton Calvin D. Trowbridge, Lake Forest 
Rader Harris, Bellaire George Weir, Calumet 

Lottie Kate Jenkins, Wakefield Howard Williamsen, Bellaire 


Gladys Mills, Springfield 


Special Prize, the Badge of the Guild. 








Walter Acheson, VII, Oquirrh School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Joseph Agna, Box 506, Provincetown, Mass. 

Amos Allen, High School, Dalton, Mass. 

Nellie Anderson, VI, Oquirrh School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Eldon Ball, Barre, Vt. 

Esther Black, Munhall, Pa. 

Grace Crow, II, Munhall, Pa. 

Effie D. David, Normal, Ill. 

Michael Di Biasy, V, Noank, Conn. 

Victoria Drazich, V, Grant School, Calumet, Mich. 

Gilmore Gifford, VI, Munhall, Pa. 

Clara Gilbert, V, Munhall, Pa. 

Bertha Hooper, VIII, Long Branch, N. J. 

Berger Jackson, Munhall, Pa. 

Joe Kerr, Normal, Ill. 

Edward Kirkland, V, Munhall, Pa. 

Irene McMahon, VII, Munhall, Pa. 

Emma McMasters, VI, Munhall, Pa. 

Ruby Morrell, VIII, Paola, Kansas. 

Willie Mortensen, VII, Oquirrh School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Walter Palmer, V, Noank, Conn. 


Rebecca Riley, I, Munhall, Pa. 


George Stitt, VIII, Munhall, Pa. 
Edward ————, Barre, Vt. 


Special Mention. 


Mary Cognonat, Calumet 

George De Camp, Long Branch 
Phneoy Donelson, Salt Lake City 
Olga Fleet, Long Branch 

Ethlyn Golding, Salt Lake City 
Norman I. Gordon, Barro 

Sally Heikkila, Calumet 

Charles Heilig, Munhall 

Helen Kirk, Salt Lake City 
Elsie Kopplin, Long Branch 


Henrietta Schmidt, VIII, 45 Pearl 
James Sterling, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Idabel Paradio, III, Oquirrh School, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Maurice Potter, VIII, Long Branch, N. J. 


Street, Oakland, Cal. 


Hilda Marshall, Munhall 

James Martin, Munhall 

Charles Menk, Munhall 

L. Parker, Salt Lake City 
Catherine Philip, Barre 

Helen Sebedda, Munhall 

Joseph Selai, Munhall 

Reuben Swenson, Salt Lake City 
Mary Vagaski, Munhall 

S. Williams, Munhall 


















Erick Lampela, Calumet 


The drawings submitted in the contests are a never-failing source of 
inspiration. In every package is an original idea or an improved embodi- 
ment of an old one. 

The amount of work submitted under the advertised contests for 
April was not so great as the amount of regular work which must be 
classified as special. 

Work related to Arbor Day was so scarce and so poor that the prizes 
offered could not justly be awarded. The prizes will be offered again 
next year. 

Please remember the regulations. 

Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as 
having received an award; must place on the face of every sheet submitted 
thereafter a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the high- 
est award received, and the year it was received, as follows: 


‘OS ‘06 07 ‘06 im. ‘07 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize 
in 1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD SPECIAL NOTICE 





1906; Mention in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable 
Mention, thereafter he puts M and the year, in a G on the face of his 
next drawing submitted. If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon 
the next drawing he sends in, he must put a 4, and the date and so on. 
If he should receive a Mention after having won a Second Prize, he will 
write 2 and the date on his later drawings, for that is the highest award 
he has received. 


ig Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable 
mention if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award 
is made, but no other prizes unless the latest work is better than that 
previously submitted. 


0S The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as 
language papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by 
the children of talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


I@ Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the 
back of each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


)@> If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect 
to obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings 
not accompanied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the 
awards are made. 


Ia A blue cross on a returned drawing means “It might be worse! ” 
A blue star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,— well, sheets 
with two or three are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the 
property of The School Arts Publishing Company. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


Any boy or girl awarded a prize during the last ten months who 
has not received such prize will please notify, at once, the Editor of 
The School Arts Book, North Scituate, Mass. 








SCHOOL ARTS SUMMER SCHOOLS 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS 
July 11 to 28, 1911. 


Eastern School, New England Conservatory of Music, Boston. Mr. 
Wm. M. Hatch, Business Manager, 221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Western School, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Mr. F. 
D. Farr, Business Manager, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

The Purpose of the School. This school aims to give students an 
equipment for successful work as specialists in public school music and 
drawing. The instruction is along broad lines. 

In the department of drawing, there is a two years’ graded course 
and a postgraduate course. These courses meet the needs both of the 
teacher who has already become a specialist in drawing and the grade 
teacher who has ambitions for such advancement or wishes to improve her 
own grade work in the subject. 

The Method course outlines work for the grades and the high school. 
Special instruction is given in color; design and its application to leather 
and stencils; lettering; construction; mechanical drawing; drawing from 
nature, still life and life, in pencil, ink and water color; and clay 
modeling. 

Full information may be obtained by writing to the above addresses. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer Term of the School of the Art Institute opens this 
year on June 26, 1911. Departments of Drawing, Painting, Illustration, 
Normal Instruction, Decorative Design, Mechanical Drawing, Modeling, 
Ceramic Painting, Pottery, etc., are maintained. 

Students may enter any department (except the Normal Department) 
at any time, as the School is continuous thruout the year. Classes will be 
taken to the various sketching grounds within easy access from the Insti- 
tute. Library is accessible at all times. Gallery tours are a prominent 
feature. The rich collections of extraordinary educational value cover a 
wide range and are in some departments unequalled elsewhere in the 
United States. Fifteen well known instructors. [Illustrated catalogs will 
be sent free on application. For further information apply at the school 
office, or address: 

Ralph W. Holmes, Registrar, 
Art Institute, Chicago, IIl. 























SUMMER SCHOOLS 





WESTERN APPLIED ARTS SUMMER SCHOOL 


Messrs. Atkinson,*Mentzer & Grover announce the continuation this 
year of the Applied Arts Summer Schools. The Western Applied Arts 
Summer School will be held in Lincoln Centre, Chicago, from July 10, 
to July 29. The New York Applied Arts Summer School will take place 
at the New York School of Applied Design for Women, Lexington Avenue 
and 30th Street, New York City, from July 17 to August 5, and the 
Eastern Applied Arts Summer School will be continued in connection with 
the Commonwealth Art Colony, at Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 

The faculties of these schools will consist of such well known people 
as Miss Wilhelmina Seegmiller, Henry Turner Bailey, Frank Alvah Parsons, 
Fred Hamilton Daniels, Judson T. Webb, Walter Scott Perry, William D. 
Campbell and others. The courses offered in these schools are intended 
first of all to be practical. They are planned to assist Supervisors and 
Grade and High School teachers in the many problems that come to 
them in their classroom work. A very helpful and practical interpretation 
of the Applied Arts Drawing Books will be presented by Miss Seegmiller. 
Certificates of credit will be granted covering the work done. 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE — SUMMER SCHOOL OF MAN- 
UAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


June 26 to July 29. This school aims to give thoro instruction in a 
wide range of work in the manual arts. While its courses are planned 
with special reference to the needs of teachers, it is not essentially a 
school of methods of teaching, but a school where one may learn the 
fundamental processes of a variety of handicrafts suitable for schools. 
Effort is made to give each member of the school the greatest possible 
amount of practical help. The building and its equipment are among 
the best in the United States for the purpose. This includes a valuable 
working library on the manual arts. Address Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria, Ill. 


BUNGALOW CAMP ARTS AND CRAFTS SCHOOL 

July 10 to August 15, Eliot, Maine. 

The special purpose of this school is to help teachers in manual train- 
ing for the lower grades, and to assist those interested in the training 
of children in the home. Emphasis will be laid upon weaving, sheet 
metal work, cardboard construction, basketry, etc., primary occupations 
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which should be upon as sound an educational basis as the work taught 
to upper grade boys in specially equipped shops. 

All instruction will be under the personal direction of Mr. Ried, 
experienced in both teaching and supervising in public schools and in 
Normal schools. 

For circular address Frederick W. Ried, 52 Kent Street, Brookline, 
Mass. After June ist, Bungalow Camp, Eliot, Me. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


The Summer Session of this school offers practical courses in train- 
ing teachers of drawing and craft work for the grammar, high and specia! 
schools, as well as training for the fine arts and for culture. Courses are 
offered for designers, illustrators, craft workers and draughtsmen. The 
work is in charge of Frederick H. Meyer assisted by members of the regu- 
lar faculty, and others. The picturesque location, the pleasant climate, 
artistic homes, with the close proximity of the State University and San 
Francisco, make it an ideal summer school. Write to the Arts and 
Crafts Building, 2130 Center Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


CAPE MAY SUMMER SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRIAL ART 

AND SCIENCE 

Cape May City, New Jersey. 

For Superintendents, Supervising Principals, Special Teachers, Grade 
Teachers, Trained Nurses, Housekeepers, Farmers, and Art Students. 

Normal Industrial Courses: Elementary Agriculture, Nature Study, 
Home Economics, Elementary Handwork, Advanced Manual Training and 
Shopwork, Art, Applied Design, Physical Training, School Hygiene, School 
Music. 

Normal Academic Courses: Observation and Practice in the teach- 
ing of Elementary Branches, and the correlation of these with Industrial 
Training. Over twenty competent instructors. 

Term, Monday, July 3 to Saturday, July 29. 

Address Dean T. D. Sensor, A. M., Trenton, N. J. 


CHASE ART CLASS IN ITALY 
Instructor, William M. Chase. 
The first party leaves New York May 25, landing at Naples and 


visiting Rome, Assisi, and Perugia. Two weeks will be given to seeing 
these places, after which the class will locate in Florence for two full 
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months. Another party will leave New York June 3, landing at Genoa 
and proceeding via Pisa to Florence. Students will have an opportunity 
of painting from the landscape and costumed models out of doors, and 
of making a serious study of Italian art as seen in the magnificent art 
collection of Florence. 

Address C. P. Townsley, Director, 333 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


July 10 to August 18. Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, Director. Courses 
in Public School Art, Mr. Frederick Whitney; Freehand Drawing, Professor 
William Woodward; Mechanical Drawing, Mr. Geo. A. Seaton; Life 
Drawing, Mr. James Hall; Printing, Mr. Bailey and Mr. C. C. Taylor; 
Decorative Design, Miss Eleanor Woodward; Ceramics, Mrs. Vance- 
Phillips; Lace Making, Miss Bessie E. Merrill; Basketry, Miss Anna J. 
Lamphier; Weaving, Professor W. C. A. Hammel; Leather Work, Miss 
Claire A. Babbitt; Construction, Mr. Frank P. Lane; Jewelry and Metalry, 
Mr. George J. Hunt. Also courses in Bookbinding, Chair-seating, Em- 
broidery, Stenciling, Block Printing, Pen Craft, Photography, Outdoor 
Sketching, and the general course, free to all students, on The Elements 
of Beauty by Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, Director of the school. New 
Colonnade open studios, on a hill top overlooking the lake; all the varied 
attractions of the general Chautauqua program, free. Address Chautauqua 
Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF APPLIED AND NORMAL ART 


July 31 to August 25. Regtilar Art Department with instruction in 
Composition, Design, Sketching, Drawing, Painting from nude and costume 
model, still life and flowers in various mediums. Normal Art Department 
with instruction in method of presentation in elementary grades and in 
the high school, work in manual training and the crafts, including: Book 
Binding, Metalry, Block Printing, Weaving, Basketry, and Leather Work- 
ing. Efficient teachers, complete equipment. Address. Emma M. Church, 
Director, Harvester Building, Chicago. 


CINCINNATI MUSEUM, ART ACADEMY 

June 12 to August 19. Drawing and Painting, Miss Grace Young; 
Modeling, Mr. C. J. Barnhorn; Wood Carving, Mr. William H. Fry; Metalry, 
Leather Tooling, Painting on Porcelain, Miss Anna Riis. Located in an 
extensive park, on a commanding hill, and not far from the celebrated Rook- 
wood Pottery, this school, with the rare treasures of the Art Academy 
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and its rich reference library at the disposal of students, offers exceptional 
advantages. Address J. H. Gest, Director. 


COGGESHALL CAMP. 


The Coggeshall Camp is a summer art school for vacation sketching 
where the student, whether amateur or professional, has the advantage of 
living in comfortable quarters while receiving practical instruction from 
an experienced artist. The Studio is located on the north shore of Cape 
Ann, on a point of land facing the sea and backed by beautiful woods 
of oak, maple and birch, affording cool walks in the woodland shade. The 
sketching classes are under the personal direction of Mr. Coggeshall with 
the assistance of his daughter, a graduate of the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School. 

Term July 1 to September 15. Address John I. Coggeshall, 473 Beacon 
Street, Lowell, Mass., after June 15, Lanesville, Mass. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Summer Session — July 5 to August 16. 

Teachers College now makes the summer session an integral part of its 
academic year. All professors take an active part in the work of instruc- 
tion — some of them every year, some in alternate years, all at some time 
within a four-year period. Teachers College courses that are most in de- 
mand are given every year; all other important courses in alternate years 
or within a four-year cycle. 

The courses offered this summer include: 

Household Arts Education, Nutritign and Food Economics, Textiles 
and Clothing, Industrial Arts Education, Drawing and Design, Industrial 
Mathematics, Woodworking, Metal-working, Ceramics, and Photography. 

Address Secretary of Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


THE COMMONWEALTH ART COLONY. “A PLACE FOR WORK AND 

PLAY” 

At Boothbay Harbor on the Coast of Maine. 

This is not a camp, neither is it strictly a school, but a place where 
a number of people who have done things assemble to rest, or study, or 
to enjoy the unusual beauty and natural attractions of this place, with 
their friends, and to escape the crowds that throng the great summer 
resorts. 

The most advanced supervisor may study under an expert. 
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Help will be given the grade teacher. 

There are never enough people present at one time to make the place 
seem crowded. There is an opportunity for excursions, boating, bathing, 
fishing, and walks thru woodland roads and by the seashore. 

Several new cottages close to the grounds. Cheerful company with 
music, stories and games around the open fire, can be found every evening. 

A vacation place for art teachers who have taught in other summer 
schools. Fine new catalog. 

A. G. Randall, Director of Manual Arts, Providence, R. I., 127 Daboll 
Street. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 6 to August 16. The department of Industrial Education offers 
courses in Manual Training, Drawing and Handicraft. These will be 
administered by six teachers selected from the regular faculty of Sibley 
College, three from the teaching force of noted cities, three professors 
from the University, and five lecturers of recognized authority. The equip- 
ment is complete, the location superb. 

Address The Registrar of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HANDICRAFT GUILD 


Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

This well known and fine spirited Summer School of Design and 
Handicraft holds sessions this year from June 19 to July 21. The work 
will be in charge of Maurice I. Flagg. Courses will be given in design and 
its application, metal and jewelry work, pottery, leather stenciling and wood 
block printing, weaving and water color. An attractive circular giving 
further particulars will be sent upon application to Miss Florence Wales, 
Secretary, Handicraft Guild, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LYNN SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


July 1 to August 15. 

Who has not heard of Swampscott and Marblehead as ideal sketch- 
ing grounds? Outdoor classes in sketching in pencil and pen-and-ink, 
in composition, and in painting in water color, and oil, along these shores 
on pleasant days and in the studio on stormy days, will be conducted by 
Charles A. Lawrence, a trained specialist in newspaper and magazine 
illustration, and by Edward A. Page, painter, well known thru work 
exhibited at Boston, Providence, Worcester, and New York, and elsewhere. 
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Send stamp for circular to Lawrence Drawing School, 44 Central Square, 
Lynn, Mass. ; 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SCHOOL OF ART 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. Arthur R. Freedlander, Instructor. 

Seventh season—commencing June 20, 1911. Will offer instruction 
in landscape, marine, and portrait painting. Interesting models are found 
among the Portuguese colony coming from the Cape Verde Islands. Vine- 
yard Haven retains all the quaintness of the first settlement dating back 
to the XVIIth century and is indeed a delightful place. For further infor- 
mation address Mr. A. R. Freedlander, 80 West 40th Street, New York 
City. After June 15, Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Summer session, Chester, Mass. 

The rapidly growing reputation of the Director of this school, Mr. 
Frank Alvah Parsons, a reputation for thoro knowledge of subject and 
method, for close touch with facts and conditions, for outspoken honesty 
in statement and sincerity in work, is a strong recommendation of this 
unique school on an old farm in the heart of the beautiful Berkshire 
Hills. It is a school for specialists. Circular may be had from Susan F. 
Bissell, 2237 Broadway, New York. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


Dr. James Parton Haney, Director of Art in the High Schools of New 
York City, is to give two courses at the New York University Summer 
School in the first three weeks of July. The school opens July 5, and each 
course will contain sixty hours of work. The first course includes thirty 
lectures on Supervision, and thirty on the Principles of Design; the second 
course will combine the lectures on the Principles of Design with thirty 
lessons in the Practice of Design. Excellent studio accommodations are 
offered for practical work. 

These Art courses and the courses in Shopwork given at the Summer 
School are arranged to offer instruction to supervisors in the manual arts, 
and to teachers of drawing in elementary and high schools. An illustrated 
bulletin, with an extensive synopsis of each course, telling exactly the 
ground to be covered, will be sent on application. Credit is allowed by the 
University for Summer School Work, and no examination is required for 
admission. Address James E. Lough, Director New York University 
Summer School, Washington Square, New York City. 
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No. I shows the square used in a 
composition for a repeat. This de- 
sign can be carried thru all the 
exercises demonstrated by the 
single square, until a naturalistic 
design is made. 


No. II. The color drawing shows 
the proportions of color to be used. 
In the development from geometric 
design to naturalistic the color 
would change but the proportions 
would be nearly the same. 


No. III. The third drawing is an 
illustration of how the geometric 
unit can be used in advance work 
where design is combined with form. 














Development of Decorative Forms by 

















‘orms by Miss Katherine B. Child 
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OLD LYME ART CLASS 


June 10 to September 10, Lyme, Conn. 

This school is fortunate in having as a leader, Mr. Alon Bement. 

Mr. Bement will give three criticisms each week; two in the field on 
landscape and figure, and the third indoors upon any and all kinds of work 
produced during the week. These talks will include discussions of the 
chemistry of color, some of the simple tone and color theories, and accurate 
explanations of the different methods of painting in vogue at the present 
time. 

Lyme is situated twenty miles west of New London at the mouth of 
the. Connecticut River, 110 miles from New York. Its heavily wooded hills, 
old orchards, pasture lands, farmhouses and sea marshes have in turn 
attracted the greatest landscape painters of the day. 

Address Miss Martha L. Purdin, 131 Stuyvesant Avenue, Arlington, 
N. J. After June ist, Lyme, Conn. 


PRANG SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Will open July 17 and extend to August 4. Mr. Hugo B. Freehlich, 
formerly Instructor in Design at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, is Director of 
the School. The other instructors will be: 

Miss Bonnie E. Snow, Formerly Supervisor of Drawing, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Mr. Frank A. Parsons, Director of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. 

The Course of Study outlined for this year will lay special emphasis 
on the relation of Art to the various industries. There promises to be a 
large enrollment of students. 

The Prang Chicago Summer School, in the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, corner of Michigan Avenue and Madison Street, Chicago, Ill., will 
open July 10, and continue until July 28. The Director of the School will 
be Mr. Hugo B. Froehlich, formerly Instructor of Design, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, assisted by Miss Bonnie E. Snow, formerly Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Course of Study in the Chicago Summer School will be similar 
to that in the New York School. 

Miss Snow and Mr. Froehlich will be assisted by Miss Helen E. 
Lucas, Supervisor of Drawing, Rochester, New York, Mr. Carl N. Werntz, 
President of the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, IIl.; Miss Gussie 
Hart, Art Department, Public Schools, New Orleans, La. 
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Other Prang Summer Schools. —In addition to their schools in New 
York City and Chicago, The Prang Educational Company will conduct 
schools in twelve other places during the summer of 1911. 

It is a noteworthy fact that more than 1500 students were enrolled 
in the Prang Summer Schools in 1910. Full information concerning any 
of these schools may be obtained by writing to the Prang Educational 
Company, 113 University Place, New York City. 


RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Providence, Rhode Island. July 5 (five weeks). 

Courses. — Theory of Design, Application of Design, Methods in Teach- 
ing and Supervising Public School Drawing, Appreciation of Beauty, Hand- 
work for the Grade, Bookbinding, Weaving, Woodworking, Copper Work for 
Grammar and High Schools, Mechanical Drawing, Jewelry and Silversmith- 
ing, Water Color and Pencil Sketching, Landscape Design. 

A library containing 2,000 volumes on all subjects of the industrial 
arts, 3,800 photographs, 6,000 mounted reproductions and a museum with 
1,400 examples of fifteenth and sixteenth century textiles, 2,000 pieces of 
pottery, about 400 pieces of jewelry and silversmith’s work and the 
Pendleton Collections of nearly 200 pieces of Colonial Furniture, offer the 
students an opportunity not to be had elsewhere. 

Circular sent on application. 

Address August F. Rose, Director of Summer School. 

The courses offered in this school are given by people of reputation. 


SUMMER ART CLASS IN EUROPE 


For the eleventh year, Mr. Alexander Robinson, accompanied by 
Mrs. Robinson, will conduct his well known European Art Classes. Begin- 
ning the early part of June, the headquarters will be near Amsterdam, and 
pupils will be accepted for periods of from six weeks to four months, the 
school closing October 1. 

Mr. Robinson offers three itineraries. A letter will bring full 
particulars. 

Lessons will be given in all mediums: Oil, Water Color, Tempera, 
Pastel, Black and White sketching. 

These classes and tours have often included artists, members of well 
known “ Societies,” professional painters, and exhibitors, as well as begin- 
ners and amateurs. 
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All communications should be addressed to: The Secretary, Boston 
Bureau, Alexander Robinson Sketching Tours, 22 Aldworth Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE OF MECHANIC ARTS 


Mount Hermon, Santa Cruz County, California. Open June 19, run- 
ning six to eight weeks. 

Courses are offered, in correlated and illustrated arts and crafts 
work for primary teachers. Twenty-nine courses offered — Domestic 
Science, Domestic Arts, Woodworking, and Simple Furniture, Applied 
Design, Hammered Brass and Copper, Jewelry, Freehand Drawing, Leather 
Work, Water Color, Lectures. 

The purposes of the Institute are: (1) To give to teachers and students 
of manual and household arts exactly such work as they need. (2) To 
correlate art and hand-work, making each project artistic and practical. 
(3) To secure instructors of broad college training and of practical experi- 
ence in public school work. (4) To minimize theoretical instruction and 
lay stress especially upon experience in doing and making. 

Personally conducted week-end excursions to the most famous 
California scenes. 

Send for circular to James Edwin Addicott, B. S., M. A., Director, 951 
Magnolia Street, Oakland, California. After June 4, Mt. Hermon, California. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE SOUTH 


The Sessions will be held at the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
June 20 to July 28. 

Instructors in Drawing are: Mr. C. Valentine Kirby, Supervisor of 
Drawing, Buffalo, N. Y.; Miss Elizabeth Getz, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. L. W. George, Supervisor of Manual Training, Nashville, 
Tenn. Miss Amelia B. Sprague of the Buffalo Normal School will offer 
three courses in arts and crafts. The work in manual training will be done 
by Professor Frederick James Corl, of the Dupont Manual Training School, 
Louisville, Ky.; Mrs. M. J. McAfee, of Westpoint, Ga., and Professor Clark 
Woodward, of the Northwestern State Normal School, Alva, Okla. All 
these classes meet one hour daily thru the six weeks. 

For further information write P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Drawing — Manual Training — Domestic Economy. 
Stout Institute holds its sixth annual summer session from July 31 
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to September i, 1911, for special teachers and students of the various forms 
of industrial education, including drawing, shop work, domestic art, 
and domestic science. 

Fifty-five courses are offered as follows: thirty-four in Manual Train- 
ing, eighteen in Domestic Economy, three in Art. These are classified as: 
nine Theory Courses, nine Drawing Courses, eight Metal Working Courses, 
nine Woodworking Courses, eight other Shop Courses, five Domestic Art 
Courses, three Cooking Courses, four Applied Science Courses. 

Menomonie is attracting more students each summer who wish to 
combine rest, recreation, and study with an attractive environment and 
with a congenial group of successful teachers from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
who are forming the habit of spending the month of August each year at 
Stout Institute. Address Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


SUMMER SKETCHING CLASS 


Rhoda Holmes Nicholls will instruct an Open Air Class during the 
months of July and August at East Gloucester, Mass. She will give three 
lessons a week and a general criticism of the week’s work, on Saturday 
mornings. This Class is limited to twenty pupils, so that each pupil receives 
personal instruction. Any medium can be employed. East Gloucester, 
Mass., has been selected on account of its cool climate and varied subjects. 

For further particulars apply to Mrs. Nicholls, Colonial Studios, 
39 West 67th Street, New York; The Hawthorn Inn, East Gloucester, 
after July 1. 


THATCHER SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 to August 15. 

Practical and well systematized courses will be offered in the making 
of decorative forms of Hand Wrought Metal, such as bowls, candle- 
sticks, lanterns, hinges, etc. Also simplified courses in Jewelry Making, 
Enameling, Champlevé, Cloisonné, Limoges, Etching and Repousse. And the 
coloring of metals by Acid, dip and Electrolytic Method. 

Opportunity will be offered to students who have had previous in- 
struction, to do advanced work. 

The class is limited to thirty pupils. For further information, address 
Edward Thatcher, until Jun- 1, 239 E. 13th Street, New York City. After 
June 1, Bearsville, Ulster Co., New York 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 26 to August 4. 

Professor Fred. D. Crawshaw will have charge of the summer courses 
in Manual Arts at the University of Wisconsin. The work will be presented 
in a manner peculiarly adapted to the needs of teachers and supervisors. 
All the courses are open to teachers or regular students of adequate prep- 
aration. Credits will be granted in accordance with the University and 
special college regulations. These summer courses will be offered: Mechan- 
ical Drawing, Applied and Constructive Design, Decorative Metal Work, 
Elementary Woodworking, Pattern-making, Foundry and Forge Work, 
Machine Shop Practice, Development and the Teaching of the Manual Arts. 

In addition to this, Professor Crawshaw will give a series of five 
lectures upon the introduction and maintenance of Drawing and Manual 
Training in the public schools. A full description of the above courses with 
a schedule of lectures and scientific excursions will be sent upon applica- 
tion to W. D. Hiestand, Registrar, Madison, Wis. 


CHARLES H. WOODBURY’S OGUNQUIT SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 


July 5 to August 13. 

Painting in Oil and Water Color. Course in Pencil Drawing especially 
adapted to teachers. For information apply to Miss Susan M. Ketcham, 
Secretary, 61 Blacherne, Indianapolis, Indiana, or Charles H. Woodbury, 
Ogunquit, Maine, 


. 


MR. HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 


Edgartown, the quaint and quiet, sleeping in Martha’s Vineyard, 
fanned by sea breezes, is an ideal place for summer instruction in draw- 
ing, painting, illustrating, and design, under Mr. Harold Haven Brown 
of New York. Mr. Brown, having had extensive experience in High 
School teaching and in professional commercial work, deals with his 
students as individuals during July and August. Address until June 25th, 
Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





NAME. 


Art School of the Al- 
bright Art Gallery. 

Ansshutz, Thos. P. 

Art Students’ League 
of New York. 

Brigham, W. Cole. 

Clark, Henry H. 

Colorado Chautauqua 
F. 

Columbia Univ. 

Crane, Prof. A. 

Cape Cod School of 
Art 


Daingerfield, Elliot. 
Everett, Herbert E. 


Garber, Daniel. 
Hiller, E. M. 


Hopkins Univ. pee 


Hamann, C. 
Houghton, Sara G. 
Kissell, Mary Lois. 


Monhegan Summer 
School. 


Nat’l Acad. Design. 
Niblach, Eliza M. 
No. Ill. State Normal 


School. 
Sarton, Harriet. 


So. Ill. State Normal 
School. 


State Normal. 
Syracuse Univ. 
Univ. of Vermont. 
Valparaiso Univ. 
Chas. H. Woodbury. 


Webster, E. A. 
Warren, Dorothea. 


W. Va. Univ. 


: A. Bogges, Secy. 


PRESENT 
ADDRESS. 


1110 Elmwood <Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Derby School of Ptg. 
Ft. Washington, Pa. 
Rey, Dufner, 215 W. 
57th Street. 
Winthrop Rd., Sheter 
Is., Suffolk Co.,N.Y. 
R.I. School of Design. 


Boulder, Colo. 


Columbia Univ.N.Y.C. 


Lebanon, O. 

C. W. Hawthorne, 450 
5th Ave., N. Y. City 

222 S. Central Pk. 


Univ. of Pa., Phila., 
Pa. 

517 N. 19th St., Phila., 
Pa 


3 Clarendon St., E. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md 


Pratt Inst., N. Y. 

394 Boylston St., Bos 
ton. 

Mus. Nat’l His., N.Y. 


City. 

Prof. W. H. Varnum, 
J. Millikin Univ., 
Decatur, Ill. 

109th St. & Amster- 

dam Ave., N.Y. City. 


De Kalb, IIl. 
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Phila, Pa. 


Carbondale, IIl. 


Kearney, Neb. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


1010 Carnegie Hall, 
N. Y. City. 
Provincetown, Mass. 
36 W. 25th Street, N. 
Y. City. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


TIME. 


June 5—Sept. 23. 
Summer. 

June 3—Sept. 10. 
July 4—Aug. 24. 


July 6—Aug. 24. 
Begins June 19. 
June 1—Sept. 1. 
June 15—Sept. 25. 
July 20—Aug. 23. 


All Summer. 


May 15—Oct. 15. 


July 5—Aug. 16. 
July and Aug. 


Vacation 

June 3—Aug. 18. 
July 5—Aug. 16. 
Summer 

June 17 

June 24—Aug. 2. 
July 1—July 31. 
June 12—July 21. 
June 5. 

July 5—Aug. 16. 
July 13—Aug. 11. 
June 27, 8 wks. 
July 5—Aug. 12. 
July—August. 
July 10—Aug. 18. 


June 19—July 29. 


OTHER SUMMER SCHOOLS OF RECOGNIZED STANDING 


LOCATION 
OF SCHOOL. 


Am. Fine Arts Bldg. 


Harbor Villa Studio. [ 


Italy, Paris, Ant- 


werp. 
Boulder, Colo. 


Univ. Bldgs. 

Lebanon, O. 

Provincetown, 
Mass. 

Blowing Rock, N.C. 

Venice, Italy. 


Lumberville, 
Co., Pa 
Same 


Buck 


Baltimore. 
Lake Ronkonkonia, 


Same 
Visit to Old Eng- 
l 


and. 
Monhegan Is., Me. 


Same. 


Vacation Tour in 
Japan. 


De Kalb, Ill. 

Bullonswoods on 
Narragansett 
Bay, near Prov., 
R. I. 

Same. 

Kearney. 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

Ogunquit, Me. 


Same. : 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Same. 














































COURSES 
OFFERED. 


Landscape 
Painting. 
r., Paint., 
Sketch.., etc. 
Sketching. 


General. 
Drawing. 
Art. 


Painting. 

Hist. of 
Paint. 

Painting 


Ven 


Woodcarving, 
Comp. and 
Des. 


Jewelry,Enam 
and Silver 
Smith. 

Textile Crafts. 


Metal Work, 
Jewelry. 


Painting, 
Drawing 

To study and 
collect art 
objects. 

General. 


Printing. 


Drawing, M. 
T., House- 
hold Arts. 

Industrial. 

Dr. and Ptg. 


“— Arts, M. 
Dr. and Paint. 


Painting. 
Decoration of 
Porcelain. 
Draw’ g, Hard- 
wood, Clay 
Modeling. 
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May 15, 1911. 
To Readers of The School Arts Book: 

We are certain you will be interested in the above picture of the Albany, 
N. Y., Vocational School. 

The machines shown, purchased in February, 190g, were put to such good 
use, and proved so effectively the value of up-to-date equipment, that in March 
of 1910 additional equipment was ordered. 

Their boys now have the privilege of working in a shop equipped with 
the following : 

e 


1909 Machines 1910 Machines 
No. 60 Universal Saw Bench No. 99-A Surface Planer 20° 
No. 16 Band Sew 36" No. 144 Jointer 6" 
(4) No. 19 Speed Lathes 12" No. 9 Wood Trimmer 
No. 479 Oilstone Grinder (2) No. 24 Lathes, 12" and 20° 


Your boys would appreciate an equal advantage, and if you would like to 
look up information about machines mentioned or others, write us or 
the nearest ‘‘ Oliver’’ office, referring to ‘* File Alb.”’ 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY % oh°"ys ik 
GEORGE C. HUBBARD, Eastern Manager 
Head Office and Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. European Office and Works, Manchester, England 


First National Bank Bldg., Chicago Bank of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis 
Pacific Bldg., Seattle 1125 W. Temple St., Los Angeles 


Branches 
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14 Prang Summer Schools 
More than 1500 students enrolled last year 


You are invited to attend one of the following Prang 
Summer Schools. The courses are exceedingly practical and 
extend from Three to Six Weeks. Well known art teach- 
ers as instructors. 


WHERE THE SCHOOLS ARE HELD 


New York School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 


Northern Normal and Industrial College, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. 


University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


Cape May School of Agriculture, Industrial Art and 
Science, Cape May, N. J. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Marietta College, Marietta, O. 

Seaside Summer Normal School, Newport News, Va. 
Southwestern University, Georgetown, Texas 
Corpus Christi State Normal, Corpus Christi, Texas 


Write for information about the one NEAREST to you. 
*PRANG WATER COLORS,” for 40 Years the Standard! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta 














For the rest of our advertisement see pages i and iv 


























CALIFORNIA SCHOL ANTS~~CDAFTS 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
F.H 1EYER, Director 2 CENTER STREET 
FIFTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 26 August 4. 1911 
For Teachers, Craftsmen, and Art Students 


Regular Classes in Elementary and Advance Freehand, Mechanical Drawing and Designing ; Figure and Out-of-door 





Sketching in pencil, charcoal, pen and ink, water-color and oils; Antique Drawing and Constructive Designing includ 
ing Interior Decoration and Furniture. Special Classes in Drawing and Painting from Life; Copper, Brass, and lew 
elry; Tooled Leather, Elementary Book-binding, Basketry, and Primary Manual Training. Lectures on Designing 
Perspective, Methods of Teaching Drawing, and Historic Ornament A well.trained corps of teachers supplemented by 
a splendid equipment, and spacious and well-lighted rooms Berkeley, om 6 count of its pict wongue Socetl n, pleasant 
limate, and proximity to San Francisco, is an ideal place for a summer $ Ol. Write for dlustrated Summer Catalogue 
TAKE ADVANTAGE N. RAIL ROAD RATE 8, SEE CALIFORNIA AND 


ATTE ND OUR SUMMER SESSION 








MR.HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 


OFFERS SUMMER INSTRUCTION IN 


DRAWING, PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION & 
DESIGN IN MONOCHROME OR COLOR 
*~AT 


EDGARTOWN, MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


Mr. Brown has had extensive experience as art teacher in the 
New York City High Schools and as a practical illustrator 
and designer for New York publishers and decorators. Cor- 
respondence is solicited to the end that the summer courses 
may be adapted to the individual practical needs of applicants. 


Address until June 25th, Park Hit, Yonkers, N. Y. 











fy, -- OUT-OF-DOOR SKETCHING 
Yili im MARINE AND LANDSCAPE, OIL, WATER COLOR, 

poeta BS Laven )PENCIL AND CHARCOAL WITH PLEASANTEST 

— <“-- VACATION SURROUNDINGS.- - - - - If 

Fk ES oe do not ‘sketch, come and enjoy the sun 
Ame. SS the sea,the woods, the birds and flowers at 


Camp - 


S— LaNESVILLE, (Cape Cape Am) Mass. . =="~- 
& Engage room early, number limited. Write for booklet. “N 
JL Cocersnait,475 Beacon Street, Lowz., Mass. an Se 
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Chicago School of «Applied and Normal <Art 


EMMA M. CHURCH, Director 


This School is qualified under Statutes of the State of Illinois to confer diplomas and degrees 
7 : . “ k g ’ 
and is on the list of accredited educational institutions of the Boards of Education of Chicago, Ill., 


and New York City. 


Two-year courses in all departments belonging to an art school. Regular classes begin Sep- 
: , on . ; i F 
tember and January. Special classes in professional training for teachers of Art in Public Schools 


during the summer. Write for particulars, 


310-314 HARVESTER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 





LONDON, PARIS, 
ROME, ATHENS, 
VIENNA, BERLIN $375. 


Also Tours of the Art 
Centers and Others. 


S. H. LONGLEY 


314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


SUMMER SESSION of 
STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
The Sixth Annual Summer Session will be held 
from July 31 to September 1, 1911 
Thirty-four courses in Manual Training. Nine- 
teen courses in Domestic Economy. Three 
courses in Art. Regular Faculty 
Full equipment of the Institute available. First 
class accommodations in dormitories for women, 
For announcement of Summer Session add ess 
L, D. HARVEY 


President Stout Institute 





A Summer School Colony on the 


COAST OF MAINE 


AT BOOTHBAY HARBOR 


Departments: Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Design 


Modeling and Pottery, Manual Training, Jewelry 
and Art Metal, Normal Art. An artist or craftsmar 
of reputation in charge of each department 

Rest and Recreation for those who do not study, but e 
to enjoy a quiet vacation, either alone or amony I 


genial companions 
New Cottages and Studios. Dining Rooms under new 
and separate managements, with different price 
Write for Catalog A. G. RANDALL, Director 
Manual Arts, PROVIDENCE, R. I 





Cornell University 
Summer Session 
July 6 —- August 16 


The Department of Industrial Education includes 
instruction in Drawing and its applications in school 
work; also advanced courses in Drawing and Draft- 
ing. Twenty-five departments of the University give 


nstruction. Full information upon application to 


THE REGISTRAR, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Largely thru the persistent work of Mrs. Robert Seymour of 
Duluth, the legislature of Minnesota has made an appropriation for the 
State Art Society for the development of industrial art instruction. 
President Northrup was made chairman of a committee to report to the 
legislature the best way of spending the money. 








ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


With its large endowment fund offers unsurpassed fa 
g f 


ilities for serious work or training for professional 


careers at moderate expense. Ideally located for summer work in beautiful Eden Park overlooking the city 


and surrounding hills Drawing and painting from 


ife and landscape. 


Summer term. Ten weeks, June 12 to August 19, 1911. 


Winter term opens September 25th. 


J. H. GEST, Director, Eden Park, Cincinnati. 
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THE NEW YORK NORMAL ART SCHOOL 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Teachers’ Normal Art Course Pllustration Course Manual Training Course 


Summer session for the demonstration of independent out-of-door sketching. Write to the Secretary for catalogue 





The HANDICRAFT GUILD of MINNEAPOLIS 
SUMMER SCHOOL of DESIGN 6 HANDICRAFT 


June 19 to July 21, Maurice I. Flagg, Director 
Address, Florence Wales, Secretary, 89 South 10th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 














EVERYBODY HAS HEARD OF CHAUTAUQUA 
Everybody who attends the 


Chautauqua Srhool of Arts 
and Crafts 


is enthusiastic. € The best located and best 
equipped summer school building in the United 
States, the richest program, and the most in- 
spiring companionship. 


36 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


(Lace-Making, Embroidery and Photography New this Year) 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, Director 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION, CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 





YOU HAVE PROMISED YOURSELF 


that some day soon you will renew your subscription to 


THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


Why not do it now? 


THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 200 Summer Street, Boston 








THE THATCHER SUMMER SCHOOL OF METAL WORK 
Woodstock, Ulster County, New York. 
July 5th to August 15th, 
A course in hand-wrought metal work, jewelry and enameling. Mr. Edward Thatcher, Instructor in 
decorative metal work at Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, will be in charge. 
For Circular address: E. J. Thatcher, 239 East roth St., New York City. 
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The Arts and Crafts MHrchool 


Affiliated with “The Bungalow Camp,”’ 
Eliot, Maine. 


Help at last for beginners, and those who teach 
little children in school or in the home. 


SESSION—JULY 10 to AUGUST 19 


For Rates Apply to FREDERICK W. RIED 
52 Kent Street, Brookline, Mass. 


Supervisor of Manual Training, State Normal 
School, Salem and Framingham, Mass. 


Old Lyme Art Class 


AT LYME, CONNECTICUT 


will be under the personal instruction and 
direction of 


MR. ALON BEMENT 
For further information address 
MISS MARTHA L. PURDIN 


131 Stuyvesant Ave., Arlington, N. J. 
After June 1, Old Lyme, Conn. 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
of the 


Rhode Island School 
of Design 
FIVE WEEKS — JULY 


5th to AUGUST 9th 


@ Fourteen Courses 
@ Send for Circular 


Address Augustus F, Rose 
Director of Summer School 





Japanese Prints, Stencils am 
School Arts Supplies 


OR Summer Schools, will send assortment 

of prints on exhibition purpose or samples 
of reprints on approval. €@ Please make out 
your order supply list for September. €@ Inquire 
for terms. 


E. T. SHIMA 
114 E, 23rd Street NEW YORK CITY 








ELIZABETH LEE 
Specialist — Shopping, Dress, Bome 


Eight years’ experience writing for the Woman’s 
page of N. Y. Evening Telegram eminently 
qualifies Mrs. Lee to give expert advice to 
women concerning dress, home, private affairs. 


Booklet H, on request. 


THE FRIEND IN NEED BUREAU 
Suite 808 110 West Mth St., N. Y. City 





STONE CUTTERS 
for the Arts & Crafts Trade 


Russian Lapis Amazonite 
Swiss Lapis Jade 
Malachite Labradorite 


Send for sample card. 
G. A. VEECK, INC. 
320-322 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Art Institute Art School 


OF CHICAGO 


W. M. R, French, Director N. H, Carpenter, Secretary 





THE ART INSTITUTE 
ART SCH@L 
of Chicago 








SCHOOL ALL SUMMER 


Day and Evening. In the Art Institute Building on the Lake Front, Chicago. 


Normal Instruction, June 26 to August 4 


DRAWING, PAINTING, ILLUSTRATION, 
MODELLING, DECORATIVE DESIGN, 
OUTDOOR SKETCHING AND LECTURE COURSES. 
Students may enter at any time. 


Illustrated information may be had by addressing 


RALPH HOLMES, Registrar. Box O, The Art Institute, Chicago. 
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HE American Art Extension, Chautauqua, New 

York, has met with great success in placing 

Galleries of Painting Proofs in educational insti- 

tutions throughout the country. The supply of 

these proofs is limited, and only one gallery will be availa- 
ble for each community, and only 200 communities can 


% 
. 
% 
$ 
y 
; be accommodated. There are left a few copies of “ The 
2 
4 





Age of Innocence,”—the first subject in the collection. 
Educational institutions can secure these _ reproduc- 
tions with accompanying study material without cost. 


OAD PHOPHOHOHOHOHOHD 


O*O#O#O# 


Address to-day 
AMERICAN ART EXTENSION 
Chautauqua, New York 


POA O99 999999494949 4040408 O48 OOH OH OHO 


¢ 





MANUAL 
TRAINING 
TOOLS AxD ; 
BENCHES 





Those having to do with the 
purchasing of this line should send 
for our 193-page catalog No. 
2896. We have made a special 
study of Manual Training require- 


ments for over 2§ years. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER © CoO. 


New York since 1848 4th Avenue and 13th Street 
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THE SIGHT- 
SINGING TRAINER 


For Normal Schools, for Class Work, for the Studio, for Private : | 


Study. Send for Special Circular and Introduction Rates. 





Oliver Ditson Company sosron, MassacHuserts 

















Back Numbers Wanted of a B € Weaving Looms 
The School Arts Book | FORINDUSTRIAL WORK 


We wish to purchase copies of the 
following back numbers of THE 
SCHOOL ARTS BOOK ifuntrimmed 


and in clean condition: 


Volume I Oct. and Dec., 1901; Jan., 1902. 
” il Sept., 1902; Feb., Mar., May and 
June, 1903. 


Ill Feb., 1904. 
- iV Dec. , 1904; April, May and June, 1gos. 
7 V Oct., Nov. and Dec., 1905; Mar., 1906 
= VI Oct., 1906; Jan, and April, 1907. ADAPTED FOR VACATION SCHOOLS 


Vv ° Db r, c i 4 8. 

“ y oe — aa porn tae ne 1909 Our looms make finished edges without des- 

“ ez = ~ : . troying theloom. Hats, caps, bags, umbrellas, 
IX Dec., 1909; Jan,, Feb. and June, Igto. fans, mats, and many other articles may be 
X Sept. and Dec., 1910. made with yarn or raffia. 

Price, 25 cts. per doz.; $15.00 per M. 

Send 10 cts. for Samples. 





THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK ANNA MARGARET BOYDSTON 
Boston, Mass. CARRIE A, COWDEN 
130 — 21st St. Toledo, Ohio. 








RAISED METAL WORK 


iu you want to introduce raised metal work into your course you need the best Anvils and Ham- 
mers on the market. The tools designed by ‘* Rosz,’’ author of ‘*‘ Copper Worx’ are the 

ones you need. We also carry a complete line of tools and materials for Jewelry and Silver- 

smithing. J/lustrated catalogue sent on application. 

BELCHER & LOOMIS HARDWARE CoO.., 89-91 Weybosset St., Providence, R. L. 








Pratt Institute Art School “Xv Yon 


Classes in Applied Design, Interior Decoration, Textile and Furniture Design, Jewelry, Silver- 
smithing, Life, Portrait, Illustration, Composition, Modeling, Oil and Water Color Painting. 
Two and three-year courses in Architecture. Two-year courses in Normal Art and Manual 
Training. 30 Studios: 35 Instructors: 24th Year. WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 
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Ze B CY LETTERING 
S= Public Sch ools 


elementary statement of the princi 
_ problems involved in freehand lettering . 
styles are simple.plain and —_ and 
are adapted to all kcitncls of school work 
Every pupil above the sixth grade should have a copy. 


16F in stamps for single c 
Schuyler Bull , 564 Averill Avenue. "“aochonter. 34 » 


prices (n quantities 





TRADE ITEMS 


The Milton Bradley Company introduces its fifty-first year with a 
handsome new catalog of its well-known first-class goods. 


Mr. Frank E. Mathewson is to have charge of the Mechanical 
Drawing in the Wentworth Institute, Boston, Mass., after July first. 


Mr. James F. Barker, Principal of the Technical High School, 
Cleveland, has been elected Principal of the Jersey City Technical and 
Industrial High School. 


When stocking up with material for painting during vacation, it 
would be well to inquire about goods that can be supplied by the artist, 
Joseph H. Hatfield, Canton Junction, Mass. 


A conference was held recently under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Society of Craftsmen on the ways and means for establishing 
an industrial art school in New York. Among the speakers were Miss 
Florence N. Levy, Mrs. Wilmerding, Mrs. D. B. Deane, Mr. George 
deForest Brush, Dr. Haney, Mr. Arthur D. Dean, Professor Sykes, and 
Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett. A permanent committee on industrial art 
education was appointed. 














Fancy Leathers for Art Workers 
Sold by one-half or whole skin. Cut to measure. 
Send stamp for sample card. 


W. A. HALL 119 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 











e- WHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried Positions. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, faccinaling work. Practical, ledividual Home In- 
structive, Superior equipment. Expert instructors 
Eleven years’ successful teaching. Fisancial reveras guaranteed 


Sratzcceaee FREE SSTT® Sencomsoom 


8CHOOL oP APPLIED ART (Founded 1899) 
A % Fine Arts Bidg., Battie Creek, Mich. == 

















Eleven years’ successful teaching. Fleanclal reieras guaranteed 
Write for particulars 


CWHY NOT BE AN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried Positiess. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work. Practical, ledivideat Home In- 
structions, Superior equipment. Expert Lastructors 





*@ of Goce tnctruments and 


Handsome Art Book. FREE oorh supplies to meet studeme. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1899) 
~ A9% Fine Arts Bida.. Battle Creek. Mich. 
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In the Month of Roses < 


Nature's "full tone" colors of the blossom time.are 
readily reproduced—not merely suggested—by 


Bradley's 
Standard Water Colors 


the colors that are based on Nature’s own solar spec- 
trum. More Bradley Water Colors are used in 
schools to-day than all other kinds combined. } 







| Beautiful Art Catalogue--- 
new 1911 edition---sent on 
request. Please request 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


e SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
. ° Boston New York Philadelphia 
e Atlanta San Francisco 
HICA KANSAS CITY *Be 
Thomas Charles Company Hoover Brothers © Be 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK and 
THE WOMAN'S TRIO 


| 


| CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


ee THE LADIES WORLD 
REN! , 


TORIAY 





-~< 
¥ . e ve 
. * Company, New ¥ 
uF ~*. Pop sis 
: S/O 


Accept this Big Offer and Save $2.10 


We have made arrangements that enable us to offer our readers The Woman’s Trio: 





PICTORIAL REVIEW Regular Price, 15 cents a copy, one year $1.80 
(A Fashion Magazine 

MODERN PRISCILLA Regular Price, 10 cents acopy, one year 1.20 
A Fancy-Work Magazine 

LADIES’ WORLD Regular Price, 5 cents a copy, one year -60 


A Household Magazine) _ 
TOTAL REGULAR COST $3.60 


and a Year’s Subscription to THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK, Regular Price $1.50, 


a Total Value of $5.10, all four magazines a full year each, 


for only $3.00 


This is a special, limited offer. If you are at present a subscriber to any or all 
of the magazines in this offer, your subscription will be extended one year. 


BETTER SEND US $3.00 TO-DAY — WE WILL DO THE REST 
The School Arts Book, 200 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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GRAND RAPIDS 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 


Is built with a 
knowledge of the school 


requirements. 


Each of the sections of 
drawers and board cup- 
boards is a piece of furni- 


ture in itself. 





INNER SECTIONS 


You can buy the bare table and fit into 
it, now or at some future time, sections 
for your needs. @[There are many 
styles to select from, and perhaps it 
would be well to let us send you our 
complete catalog. J# Bal Bal 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


676 NO. FRONT ST., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Supplies generally. 














Handicraft and Art Supplies 


OOD materials and plenty of them keep students 
enthusiastic; our quality and prices will interest 
you. Raffia, Reeds, Leathers, Weaving Materials, 

Papers, Metal Work Material and Tools, Supplies for 
Drawing, Color Work and Construction Work, School 


CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO., 49,83, .Wabash Ave: 





TRADE ITEMS 


Have you a copy of the new Sargent tool book? If not, you would 
better write for one at once. Box 1617, New York City. 

Mr. C. W. Knouff, Principal of the Tacoma, Washington, High School, 
has accepted the position of Manager of the Chicago office of the Prang 
Company. 

The Connecticut Manual Arts Teachers Association reports a suc- 
cessful annual meeting at Hartford, with a most helpful program fur- 
nished by “local talent.” 


The event at the Springfield convention was the dinner and re- 
union of the “Pratties.” No institution in the country has a better 
school spirit than Pratt Institute. 

“Training Mechanics in Germany” is the latest pamphlet issued 
by the School of Printing, North End Union, Boston. Samuel F. Hubbard, 
the Director, says it is well worth reading. 

The New York State Education Department stamped on a recent 
circular, “Trigonometry tables burned; schools must furnish their 
own.” It would be mightily educational if some other things could 
be burned to promote a more purposeful self-activity. 








These charts show natural and conventional 
details of plant form with various modifica- 
tions. Each chart is devoted to one particu- 
lar plant selected for its beauty and value 
to the designer. Especially designed and 
arranged for public school pupils as well as 
students of the Arts and Crafts. Brimful 
of helpful and artistic details. Just what 





Floral Elements ,@ 
al A a ae a / iy 
ON Wh 





you have been looking for. A Dime will bring a Circular, Sample Copy, Satisfaction and Results 


ARTHUR WARD SCRIBNER 10 PEARL ST., LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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OWEVER careful you may be in teaching color work, 
much of its value is lost by your pupils using poor colors 
and materials. 

Devoe Water Colors are truein color, uniferm in quality, 
perfectly adapted to your needs. You'll find them in use in 
the best schools in the country: but the strongest point about 
them is the paints themselves. 

No. 118 shown above has 8 half-pans: Crimson, Gamboge, 
New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, Warm Gray, Cold 
Gray, and a No. 7 brush. 














No. 122 has four cakes: Carmine, Ultramarine Blue, Perfect 
Yellow, Black, and a No. 7 brush. 
We supply boxes of all kinds and sizes; colors in tubes, 
half-pans or cakes. 
Manufactured by the Oldest Color-makers in *‘America.”’ 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 
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Send for Sample Book of Our 
High Grade Drawing «x4 Construction 
Papers 
Manual Training Equipment 
Drawing Supplies of All Kinds 


Kenney Bros. & Wolkins 


Headquarters for School Supplies 


224 Congress Street Boston, Massachusetts 








The Only Authorized Reproductions in Color 


Painting Proofs 


Photographic Copies on Canvas 


Hundreds of schools, art museums, libraries, and kindred institutions 
have adopted Painting Proofs. 


‘© 4 modern miracle for which every lover of art the world ower should be thankful.’’— Henry 
Turner Bailey. 
‘‘What has long been boped for.’’—Prof. Walter Sargent. 


‘© It approaches very nearly the original in color, feeling and tone, and has not only great charm, 
but exceptional educational value.’’—Lelia Mechlin. 


‘‘When I saw the reproduction it really seemed asif I had been transported into the presence 
of the original,’’—Newton A. Wells. 


FOR SALE BY too DEALERS IN AS MANY CITIES. IMPORTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


BROWN-ROBERTSON COMPANY 


23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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TWO STANDARD TEXT BOOKS 
Essentials of Woodworking 


By IRA S. GRIFFITH 
Supervisor of Manual Training, Oak Park, Illinois 


Adapted to High Schools and Upper Grammar Grades 
@ Simple language —clear and definite. @ Abundantly illustrated. 
@ Divided into Parts, Chapters and Sections. @ Treats of Elemen- 
tary Tools and Processes; Simple Joinery ; Wood and Wood Fin- 
ishing; Wood Finishing Recipes; Working Drawings. @ Large 
Clear Type. @[Good Paper. @[Strongly Bound to withstand 
hard usage. 
Adopted and in use in large and small school systems 
from Boston, Massachusetts, to Seattle, Washington. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. Discount to Schools. 


Problems 
In Mechanical Drawing 


By CHAS. A. BENNETT, B.S. 
Professor of Manual Arts, Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
With Drawings 
By FRED. D. CRAWSHAW, B. S., M. E. 
Professor of Manual Arts, University of Wisconsin 


Teaches Students To Think As Well As To Draw 


A collection of problems for the use of students beginning mechanical 
drawing. Collected through years of experience in teaching the 
subject and in directing others in such teaching. 

Absolutely prevents copying, as the problems are presented in an 
incomplete form and it offers five or six parallel courses. 


Adopted and in Successful Use in High Schools, Colleges 
and Normal Schools in All Parts of The United States 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. Discount to Schools. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


PUBLISHERS and DEALERS in BOOKS on the MANUAL ARTS 
PEORIA a6 es ILLINOIS 
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STUDENTS CAN QUALIFY TO TEACH MANUAL TRAINING OR 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE IN ONE SCHOOL YEAR 


Teaching special branches of public school work is a field that offers greater opportunities and larger sal 
aries than the usual grade work. @ This school is devoted exclusively tothe teaching of the following: Manual 
Training, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Drawing, Physical Training, Music. A year's course will qualify you. 
We assist our graduates to secure good paying positions. Write for further information and new catalogue. 
Address THE SECRETARY. 

THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL, 2995 North Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 





TRADE ITEMS 


Birds for School and Home is a new type of handwork designed 
by Maud Adelaide Wright and published by the Milton Bradley Company. 


The May conventions of both the Eastern and Western Drawing 
and Manual Training Associations were successful from every point of 
view, and prophesy greater things for the future. 


An illustrated monograph on the Peanut has recently been pub- 
lished by the United States Department of Agriculture (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 431). It is a good “correlation” document. 


The Boston Chamber of Commerce will manage a party of seventy- 
five or a hundred business and professional men touring Europe this 
summer to make special studies relative to industrial education. 


The Prang Company announces the acquisition of the Manual Arts 
and the Parallel Course Drawing Books, formerly published by D. C. 
Heath & Co. They publish also a course for Spanish-speaking countries. 


The ever-popular Dr. A. E. Winship and Mr. George A. Cowen 
will conduct parties from Boston to the N. E. A. meeting at San Fran- 
cisco this year. Address 29A Beacon Street, or Jamaica Plain High 
School, Boston, Mass. 


At a Mexican dinner given in honor of Mr. Henry Turner Bailey 
at San Antonio, Texas, among the notable accessories were the hand- 
some menus and place-cards in pen-and-ink and water-color, designed 
and made by public school children. 








Our Experience of 20 years in furnishing 
high-grade Equipment is at the 
service of our customers 





(_<———~ ir Correspondence solicited and a personal cal! urged. 
Benches, Tools and Supplies for Wood or 
“A Cold Metal. Draughting equipment. Right prices. 


Chandler & Barber, Hardware, 124 Summer St., Boston. 


a 
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FRANKLIN’S CRAYONS 


ARE NOTED FOR FHEIR FIRM, SMOOTH TEXTURE 
AND STRONG, RICH COLORS 


ANKLIN’S CRAYONS have never been equalled in this or any 
RANKLIN ) 
other country on the following points of excellence: First, durability 
of the marks when subjected to the action of the weather, or in handling ; 
Second, variety and purity of colors made; Third, excellence of waxes, clays 
and pigments used in manufacturing the goods. 
Many have written to us complaining of the dealers who try to substitute 
when FRANKLIN'S CRAYONS are called for. As a result of this 
common nuisance, we are supplying Si hool Boards, teachers and others direct 
from our factory and they have found this method of purchasing their 
rayons to be the cheapest and most convenient possible. 
FRANKLIN’S CRAYONS are not designed simply for a toy, but for good practical work 
—they have never come down in quality. If you want the finest crayons your money can 
purchase, drop us a line to-day’and we will send you samples and quote ( special prices delivered), 
by return mail. Again we advise — write us to-day. 


THE FRANKLIN CRAYON COMPANY 
404 TO 412 BIRR STREET *.° ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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4AKE LIMES (AME LINES 


DETROIT TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND | PT.HURON 
BUFFALO , GODERICH 
ey, ALPENA 





as 


i etaaeenal 
Where will you spend your summer vacation? Why not enjoy the 
charms of our Inland Seas, the most pleasant and economical outing in 


America? 
WHERE YOU CAN GO 


All the important ports on the Great Lakes are reached regularly by 
the excellent service of the D. & C. Lake Lines. The ten large steamers of 
this fleet are of modern steel construction and have all the qualities of 
speed, safety and comfort. 

Daily service is operated between Detroit and Cleveland, Detroit and 
Buffalo; four trips weekly between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island and 
way ports; daily service between Toledo, Cleveland and Put-in-Bay. 

‘leveland to Mackinac special steamer will be operated two trips 
weekly from June 15th to September 10th, stopping only at Detroit every 
trip and Goderich, Ont. every other trip. 


Special Day Trips Between Detroit and Cleveland, During July and August 
RAILROAD TICKETS AVAILABLE:--Tickets wooing via any rail line between 
be honored t 


Detroit and Buffalo and Detroit and Cleveland wi or transport- 
ation on D. & C. Line Steamers in either direction. 


. Send 2 cent stamp for Illustrated Pamphlet and Great Lakes Map. 


Address: L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
Philip H. McMillan, Pres. A. A. Schantz, Gen'l Mar. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company 
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JUNE CONTEST 


The School Arts Book Offers the Following Prizes 
for Good School Work Submitted During 
the Month of June, 1911 


FOR DESIGNS FOR COVERS OF GRADUATION 
PROGRAMS, COMMENCEMENT SOUVENIRS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF EXHIBITIONS, 
PARENTS’ DAY, TICKETS OF 
ADMISSION, ETC. 


Drawn or Printed. 


Open to Grades IV to XII. 


One First Prize: One Child’s Guide to Pictures, Caffin; and the Badge 
with Gold Decoration. 


Five Second Prizes: Each, A Miniature Masterpiece in Color, Framed, and 
the Badge with Silver Decoration. 


Ten Third Prizes: Box of Colored Crayons and the Badge of the Guild. 
Twenty or more Fourth Prizes: Each, The Badge of the Guild. 


Forty or more Honorable Mention: Each, a Recognition Card. 


@ The specimens must be the original work of children, must have the date 
when made, the pupil’s name, age, grade, and post-office address on the back, 
and must be sent to Henry Turner Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. They should 
arrive at North Scituate on or before July Ist, 1911. Send only the best work, 
never more than five specimens from a school. Be sure to have the required 
information on the back of each. Send flat and unsealed. Rate, one cent per 
ounce. Work receiving a reward becomes the property of The School Arts 
Publishing Company. Other work will be returned upon request when accom- 
panied with sufficient postage. The awards will be made and the prizes 
will be distributed within two weeks. Awards will be announced in the 
October number. 
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APPLIED ARTS DRAWING BOOKS 


«<The drawing books of to-day and of the future.’ One standard series, 
and that the best. ‘These books represent the return to the practical. 
Many schools have been teaching the theory of Art and overlooking its iH 
application. 4 


MECHANICAL DRAWING BOOKS | 


The only modern course in Mechanical Drawing prepared expressly for 


high schools by high school teachers. 


“A. M. & G.” WATER COLORS 


‘*For two years the standard.’’ Unsurpassed in brilliancy and lifting 
qualities. ‘The best water colors for the best schools. 


C-R-A-Y-O 


Crayo is not a wax crayon, but an hydraulic pressed, dry crayon, artisti- 
cally colored. It is particularly suited for school work, stenciling, coloring 
Art Text Sheets, color cards, etc. 


“A. M. & G.” DRAWING PAPERS 


These papers are guaranteed uniform in size, finish and color. These new 











sizes approved as much better than the old sizes, 
Sizes, 7 x 1o and 10 x 14. 


OTHER STANDARD ART MATERIALS 











Bogus Paper Weaving Mats — 4 colors. NISI Pottery. 


Tilo Matting. Stencil Paper— The Best Quality. 
Squared Paper — 4 sizes. Stencil Brushes. 
Spiral Paper — 2 sizes. Applied Arts Drawing Pencils. 


MODERN, PROGRESSIVE ART MATERIALS 
FOR MODERN, PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


Do you know them? If not, please write us. 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover 


New York. Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas 
= . as 
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TRADE ITEMS 


The latest development of the industrial art work under the di- 
rection of Prof. Ellsworth Woodward (whose brain seethes with ideas 
perpetually) is an alumni salesroom for beautiful objects of handicraft 


at Newcomb College. 


One of the most winsome of summer school circulars is that issued 


by the Handicraft Guild of Minneapolis. 


The school this year will 


be under the charge of Mr. Maurice Irwin Flagg, formerly Director of 
the Swain School of Design, New Bedford. 


“Made in Newburyport” is the key to a recent exhibition held 
in that famous old Massachusetts city under the direction of the New- 


buryport Business Men’s Association. 


The exhibition was a notable 


success and worthy of emulation in other cities. 


Mr. H. A. Neyland, Director of the Hamilton, Ontario, Art School, 
has accepted the position of Director of the Swain Free School of Design, 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Mr. Neyland is a graduate of the normal art and 


manual training courses in Pratt Institute. 


An Industrial Arts Edition of “ Progressive Lessons in Art Edu- 
cation,” by Mr. Froelich and Miss Bonnie E. Snow, is the latest series 


of drawing books published by the Prang Company. 


By emphasizing 


the industrial side, they bring the teaching of art into touch with the 
new movement for industrial education. 


An exhibition of school work, notable for its emphasis upon local 
material and practical every-day problems, was held in connection with 


the Louisiana State Teachers’ 


Association at Lake Charles 


in May, 


under the direction of Mrs. Gertrude Roberts Smith, a Massachusetts 
Normal Art School graduate, teacher of applied design in Newcomb Col- 


lege, New Orleans. 








WORKING OUTFITS 
FOR LEATHER 
AND METAL 


Our outfits are designed for school and home 
work. They embody the same practical 
methods employed in our workshops. Send 
for price list of outfits and publications for 
craft workers. 

Special rates to schools. 


FOREST CRAFT GUILD, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


This is the Latest for Manual Training Schools 





"WOODCARVING. A course of 15 objects 100 


illustrations, notes, etc 85 cents 


TOYS AND GAMES. For playground work, 40 
drawings and notes 75 cents 
‘A sensible collection of exercises, better tha: 


the average in design Henry rner J ey 
WOODTURNING, New objects, graded, progres 
sive, systematic. 55 drawings $1.00 
BUILDING PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS, 
Latest New England styles. 1-2-3 family frame houses 
$5.00 a set 








Andrew Bjurman, Maplewood, Mass. 
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Basketry 


AND 


Weaving 
Materials 


Catalogue N 
Price List and 
Samples 
Mailed on 
Application 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Vocational Guidance at Last 


«« He missed his calling,’’ should not be said of anybody hereafter. 
Parents, teachers, the children, themselves, can now co-operate in 
wisely deciding for the future, through reading 


“VOCATIONS” 


A Library of Practical Information 
and Instruction 
10 Volumes — 4200 Pages, 90 Full Page Illustrations in Color 
10 Plates in Photogravure 
Edited by PRESIDENT HYDE of Bowdoin 

(See Review by Mr. Bailey in this magazine) 
Each chapter presents a vivid picture of the doing of splendid things 
struck off at white heat by a thoroughly informed and impassioned writer. 
A fully descriptive pamphlet will cost you nothing but the sending of 
your name and address to 


HALL & LOCKE COMPANY 6osron ‘nase 


MASS. 
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Applied Mechanical Drawing 


MATHEWSON 
STEWART 





HE large number of orders for this new text-book, and 

its immediate adoption in several large cities as a result 

of careful examination by teachers interested in secur- 
ing the Best Text for their Classes, would seem to indi- 
cate that the dpplied Mechanical Drawing is just the book that 
Progressive Teachers have been waiting for. If you have 
not yet had a copy for examination you should write at once 
for the book, which will be sent postpaid, on approval for 
10 days’ examination. 


Applied Mechanical Drawing contains complete courses for 
First and Second Year Classes in High Schools, Manual 
Training, Technical, Trade and Vocational Courses. It is a 
New Text, presenting an old subject in a new, clear and 
concise manner, dealing with the direct inter-relation of 
Mathematics, Shop Work and Mechanical Drawing. ‘There 
are over a Hundred Practical Problems: over One Hundred 
and Fifty Explanatory Figures and Sketches and Thirty 
Full Page Plates. 


Any or All of our Publications sent on approval 


if you send us a post card request. 


The Taylor-Holden Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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The School Arts Gallery 


A New Departure 
Color on Schoolroom Walls 


To secure at long range pictures suitable for use in school- 
room decoration, pictures in color properly framed, pictures 
appropriate toa giv en grade, is no easy task. The E dieor and 
the Publishers of THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK have often 
been asked to assume the responsibility of purchasing such 
pictures for subscribers. - To meet this demand for our serv- 
ices, we have decided to establish The School Arts Gallery of 


Reproductions in Color 


Hereafter, we shall publish every month a list of excellent 
pictures in culne. that we can recommend, each harmoniously 
framed, under glass. The selection of these pictures and the 
choosing of the frames is all done by Mr. Bailey, personally. 

To any person ordering one or more of these pictures 
thru us, cash or its equivalent accompanying the order, we 
will guarantee the safe delivery of the goods, express collect, 
and will in addition give a liberal discount in the form of 
coupons good for future numbers of TH ’ SCHOOL ARTS 
BOOK, or for the purchase of books in The School Arts 
Library. Each coupon will be good for one month’s sub- 
scription to the magazine, or for its equivalent ($0.15) on the 
advertised price of any book, provided such coupons are pre- 
sented within one year from dake. 

We shall be glad to furnish pictures not found in the School 
Arts Gallery, upon a similar basis; the number of coupons 
we return being determined by the cost. 

Write for further particulars. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
200 SUMMER STREET - - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THESE 


DESCRIPTION 


Hand Col’d Engr. 


Rep. in Colors 


Hand Col’d P. G. 


“ 
“ 


Rhine Print 


“ ‘ 


Note: 


Partial List of Subjects 


PICTURES ARE ALL 


SUBJECT 


Sir Walter Scott 

Don Quixote 

Lion and Lioness 

Odin 

Halt at Oasis 

In a Fix 

Imperial Courier 

Mme. Le Brun and Child 

Caritas 

Nov. Days in Wormandy 

Isle of Death 

Beatrice d’Este 

A Reading from Homer 

George Gisze 

Days in Old Virginia 

The Ripening Wheat 
Field 

The Matterhorn 

Fishing Boats 

A Hun’s Lonely Grave 

Gone to Roost 

The Christmas Market 

Sea Gulls 

Autumn on the Hillside 

The Watermill 

King Cole 


ARTIST 


Grutzner 
Raeburn 
Essen 
Landseer 
Schreyer 
Strutt 
Schreyer 
Le Brun 
Thayer 
Thaulow 
Booklin 
Da Vinci 


Alma Tadema 


Holbein 
Taylor 


Von Volkman 


Wieland 
Hoch 
Biese 
Katz 
Biese 


Matthali 


Von Volkman 


Hecker 
Rehm-Victor 


APPROPRIATELY 


The School Arts Gallery 


FRAMED 
No. of 

SIZE An - free 

des ie Cour 
12x10 $10.45 
15 x 10 9.50 6 
10 x 12 10.85 7 
17 x 24 12.7C 8 
20 x 32 33.70 22? 
16 x 25 19.70 13 
20 x 35 30.30 20 
28 x 2] 38.55 25 
28x 18 18.10 12 
21 x 26 19.95 13 
14 x 27 15.85 10 
1] x 7 7.95 5 
16 x 23 37.40 25 
20 x 18 17.60 1] 
18 x 28 17.15 ll 
27 x 39 14.00 9 
29 x 21 12.00 8 
27 x 39 14.00 9 
27 x 39 14.00 9 
12 x 16 4.25 2 
16 x 12 1.50 3 
21x 29 12.25 8 
12 x 16 4.50 3 
21 x 29 12.25 8 
16 x 40 12.00 8 


The first dimension given in the size is the height or vertical measure 


On receipt of price quoted, any one of these will be sent securely crated, express 


collect, to your address. 


THE 


SCHOOL ARTS 


200 SUMMER STREET, 





PUBLISHING 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 
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The School Arts Library 


A REAL NEED 


VER since THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK was started ten years ago, the 
Editor and the Publishers have been asked by mail almost every week to 
recommend books, to order books, to transmit to other publishers money for books, 
desired by subscribers to the magazine. Such requests for service have always 
been granted willingly and promptly. We have decided that they suggest a real 


need, and haye concluded to enlarge our service for your benefit. 


Hereafter, we shall publish every month a list of titles from our School Arts 
Library, composed of books of proven value to supervisors and teachers of draw- 


ing, design and the cratts. 


BOOKS THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND 


To any person ordering one or more of these books thru us, cash or 
its equivalent accompanying the order, we will guarantee the delivery of the order 
and will give a liberal discount in the form of coupons which may be used for 
full value in the purchase from us of books, pictures, or to extend your subscription 
to THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK. Thus by purchasing books thru us, 
and receiving coupons, any subscriber will be enabled to send copies of the 
magazine free to friends or to continue his own subscription indefinitely without 
additional payments in money. 

Hereafter, books reviewed in the magazine month by month will be starred, 
if found worthy of a permanent place in THE SCHOOL ARTS LIBRARY. 
After a title in the catalog, a reference will be found to the number of the 
magazine in which the book was reviewed. The character of the book may 


thus be determined easily at any time by reference toa file of the magazine. 


We shall be glad to furnish books not found in the catalog, upon a similar 


basis, the number of coupons we return being determined by the cost. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


200 SUMMER STREET : : : BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE SCHOOL ARTS LIBRARY 


THE BOOKS YOU NEED recommended by HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


TITLE 


| 
Among Flowers and Trees with the Poets | 


Analysis of Beauty, The 
Architectural Drawing Plates 

Art Crafts for Beginners 

Art of Painting in Nineteenth Century 
Art Reader, The 

Basket Maker, The 

Box Furniture 

Cardboard Construction 

Color Notation, A 

Copper Work 

Design in tRecey and Practice 

Fine Arts, 

Flush of the Sewn. The 

Freehand Perspective and Sketching 
Furnishing of a Modest Home 

Guide to Pictures, A 

Guide to the Birds of New England and Eastern New 


York, A 
Handbook of Ornament 
Hand Loom Weaving 
Handwork in Wood 
History of Art 
How to Know the Butterflies 


How to Study Pictures 

Indian Basket Weaving, Navajo School of Indian Basketry 

International Studio Year Book of Decorative Art, 1908 

Landscape Painting 

Line and Form 

Modeling and Sculpture 

Modeling in Public Schools 

Nature in Verse 

Nature Study and Life 

New Manual of Botany 

Notes for Mechanical Drawing 

Paper Sloyd for Primary Grades 

Perspective Sketching from Working Drawings 

Philosophy of Fine Art, Introduction to 

Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment of 
Pictures 

Place of Industries in Elementary Education, The 

Potter’s Craft, The 

Poems, (Household Edition) 

Primary Handwork 

Psychology of Beauty, The 

School Sanitation and Decoration 

Theory of Pure Design 

Worker and the State, The 

Writing and Illuminating and Lettering 





AUTHOR 


Minnie Curtis Wait and 

Merton C. Leonard 
William Hogarth 
Frank E. Mathewson 
Frank G. Sanford 
Edmund Von Mach 

y 3 Quinn 
Luther W. bean r 
Louise Brighar 
J. H. Tryborn a Others 
Albert H. Munsell 
Augustus F. Rose 
Ernest A. Batchelder 
G. Baldwin Brown 
Henry Turner Bailey 
Dora Miriam Norton 
Fred Hamilton Daniels 
Charles H. Caffin 


Ralph Hoffman 

Franz S. Meyer 

Mattie P. Todd 

William Noyes 

William Goodyear 

John H. Comstock and Anna 
B. Comstock 

Charles H. Caffin 

Whedon and Spring Co 


Birge Harrison 
Walter Crane 

Albert Toft 

Walter Sargent 
Lovejoy 

Clifton F. Hodge 
Gray 

Frank E. Mathewson 
Ednah Anne Rich 
Frank E. Mathewson 
Hegel 


Henry R. Poor 

Katherine E. Dopp 
Charles F. Binns 

Emerson 

Wilhelmina Seegmiller 
Ethel D. Puffer 

S. Burrage and H. T. Bailey 
Denman oss 

Arthur D. Dean 

Edward Johnston 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Coupons worth 1§c each will be given on every order above $1.25. 


on 10% of the total amount ordered. 
THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK, 


The School Arts Publishing Co. : 
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200 Summer St., 
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Price 


Postpaid 


$1 
l 


BND BS ee ee ee ee 


00 


50 


The number of coupons will be based 
These coupons may be used in paying your subscription to 
or in purchases from either the Library or the Gallery. 


Boston, Mass. 











The School Arts Guild 


NO DUES, NO ASSESSMENTS ; 
— ONLY THIS PLEDGE — 


‘I will try to make THIS piece of work my best” 


MEMBERSHIP 


All children of public school age (five to sixteen years) are eligible for mem- 
bership in The School Arts Guild. Those who win a Fourth cr a Third Prize 
from The School Arts Book, through either the monthly or the special contests, 
become regular Members of the Guild, and receive the Guild Badge. 


Those who win a Second or a First Prize, through a monthly or special con- 
test, become Honor Members of the Guild, and receive the Guild Badge with 
Decorations. 


BADGES 
The Badge of Membership in the Guild is a pin bearing the «* Chambered 


Nautilus ’’ symbol in colors, within a gray circle. The Decorations consist of a 
silver border for a Second Prize Badge, and a gold border for a First Prize Badge. 


LEADER OF THE GUILD 


The Honor Member who wins the highest standing during a year will become 
the Leader of the Guild for that year and will receive from The School Arts Book 
a Letter of Recommendation to any art school, studio or workshop which the 
Leader may desire to attend for further study and practice of drawing and the 
allied arts. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


The editor of The School Arts Book will be glad to receive, at any time, 
from any subscriber to the magazine, examples of work in Drawing and the allied 
arts, painting, embroidery, wood or metal work, etc., done at home by boys or 
girls between the ages cf five and sixteen. Such work will be submitted to the 
Guild Judges, passed upon, and if accompanied by postage, returned with 
suggestions. If the work is of sufficient merit, the author will be enrolled as a 
member of the Guild and given an appropriate Badge. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY, North Scituate, Mass. 
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SPECIAL ART NUMBER 
JULY CHAUTAUQUAN 


A Handbook on the Study of the Early Masters of Painting 


SEVEN BEAUTIFUL COLOR PLATES IN AD 
DITION TO HALF-TONE ILLUSTRATIONS 
«« Appreciations ’’ and ‘* Biographical Notes’’ by Henry Turner Bailey, 
of Boston. ‘* How to Study a Picture,’’ by Prof. George Breed Zug, 
of the University of Chicago. ‘* Great Schools of Art,’’ a complete 
course in the study of art appreciation, for individuals or clubs, by 
Janet B. Glen. Other special features. 


Just the thing for travel or summer study. 
Order of your newsdealer or direct, price fifty cents 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS - Chautauqua, N. Y. 











One Day Recently 


Mr. Henry Turner Bailey selected the three miniature masterpieces 


‘*Age of Innocence,” “‘Erasmus,”’ “‘Madonna of the Chair” 
which have been appearing as colored plates in THE SCHOOL 
ARTS BOOK this year and had them framed with just the right 
kind and color of frame and mat. 

They are truly very artistic and effective. 

We can sell these for 75 cents each, but would rather give them to 
you as a premium for your immediate ‘tenewal or for obtaining us a 
new subscriber. 

Send us $1.50 for your renewal or a new subscriber and tell us 
which subject you prefer and we will send it to you Free. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
200 SUMMER STREET . . . BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The School Arts Book 


PRICE, $1.50 A YEAR 


CANADIAN $1.75 FOREIGN $2.00 


@ CHANGE OF ADDRESS cannot be made later 
than the 20th of month preceding date of issue. 


° 


@ RENEWALS must be made promptly. 


. 


@ MAKE REMITTANCES payable to The School 
Arts Publishing Company. 


. 


@ EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to Mr. Henry Turner Bailey, No. Scituate, Mass. 





« 


@ DRAWINGS should be sent flat. 


ADDRESS ALL BUSINESS COMMUNICATIONS TO 


The School Arts Publishing Company 


200 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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toward helping us introduce 


WHAT CAN YOU DO 


THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


into every school building in your city ? 


Fifty City Boards of Education are now placing it in every grammar school 


under their supervision. 


Why not help us bring it before your School Board ? 


If you would like to have this done, won’t you write us at once that we 
may attend to it before the close of the school year? 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


200 SumMMER Street, Boston, Mass. 
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never give up the fight ha you getit. 


You and your children will find 
great joy and delight in working with 
Crayograph. There is but one thing 


to do, and that is to insist Speeeev- 
ing it. 


“No. 1270 Hayes “Avance 
Sundasky, Ohio 





